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THE  SNOWDROP. 


Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid, 
Ever  as  of  old  time, 
Solitary  firstling. 
Coming  in  the  cold  time. 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time, 
Prophet  of  the  May  time, 
Prophet  of  the  roses. 
Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid! 
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®ij^  PaBamg  ixt  S>mnt  Haktttttt^. 


AT  FIEST  thought,  it  may  seem  strange  that  people  who 
claim  their  family  trees  were  grafted  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who  carefully  preserve  heirlooms  and  family 
traditions,  should  let  so  many  quaint  and  valuable  customs  pass. 

N'oticeable  among  them  is  the  observance  of  Saint  Valen- 
tine's Day.  In  this  age,  which  is  pre-eminently  one  of  young 
people,  the  good  saint  who  has  been  the  patron  of  all  true  lovers 
for  so  many  hundred  years,  might  reasonably  expect  to  have 
more  devotees  than  ever.  Instead,  he  finds  himself  and  his  day 
very  much  neglected,  A  magazine  may  have  a  Valentine  cover, 
and  an  article  saying  that  the  saint  for  whom  the  feast  is  named 
who  lost  his  head  so  long  ago  in  Eome,  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  origin  the  observance  of  this  day;  that,  though 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  allude  to  the  custom,  they  were 
probably  as  uncertain  about  its  origin  as  we  are;  that  some  trace 
it  to  the  Eomau  Lupercalia;  and  that  anyhow,  the  day  is  of  no 
consequence.  A  few  childish  sweethearts  may  exchange  senti- 
mental verses.  Beyond  these  scant  attentions,  and  the  sending, 
here  and  there,  of  a  comic  valentine,  which  no  right-thinking 
saint  could  accept  as  homage,  the  day  passes  unnoticed. 

Grandmother  shakes  her  head  sadly  over  the  growing 
materialism  of  today.  She  says  we  are  losing  all  beauty  and 
poetry  out  of  our  lives;  that  we  are  becoming  mercenary  and 
commonplace.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  dear  old  lady's  face 
lighten  and  hear  her  voice  grow  soft  and  dreamy,  ask  her  how 
they  celebrated  Saint  Valentine's  Day  when  she  was  a  girl. 
What  stories  she  will  tell  of  diffident  lovers  seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  themselves;  of  scores  of  nameleiss  messages; 
of  frantic  guessing,  when,  half  the  time,  the  sender's  handwrit- 
ing had  been  instantly  recognized;  of  the  rivalry  among  the 
girls  as  to  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  valentines.  If  she 
be  in  an  especially  tender  mood,  she  will  bring  oiit  l^oxes  of 
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cherished  treasures,  and  show  the  yellow,  faded  bits  of  card- 
board, once  gorgeous  with  birds  and  flowers,  cnpids  and  hearts, 
paper  lace  and  silken  fringe,  and  eloquent  with  such  sentiments 
as, 

"  Behold,  you  have  this  heart  of  mine, 

Pierced  through  and  through  by  glance  of  thine! 

Oh,  heal  it  with  a  balm  divine! 

Will  you  be  my  Valentine  ?  " 

And  grandfather  will  chuckle  over  many  a  tale  of  bribing 
small  brothers  when  he  wished  the  fair  recipient  of  his  offering 
to  know  the  sender  at  once,  or,  when  the  discovery  was  to  be  a 
^'  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,"  of  scaling  fences  in  greatest 
danger  of  being  sampled  by  the  watch-dog,  and  stealthily  creep- 
ing to  slip  his  token  under  the  door. 

Even  father's  years  run  far  enough  back  to  make  him  ap- 
preciate the  valentine  scene  in  "The  Pair  Maid  of  Perth." 
Now  we,  though  meaning  no  disrespect  to  father,  do  not  view  in 
the  same  light,  the  fair  Catherine,  who  could  not  possibly 
marry  the  fighting,  rowdy  Harry  Gow,  yet  who  could  steal 
down  her  father's  stairs  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  and 
choose  the  same  pugnacious  Harry  her  valentine  for  the  year  by 
the  rite  usual  on  such  occasions.  We  like  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's 
efforts  along  the  same  line  far  better,  because  Dickens  never  in- 
tended him  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Now,  while  we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors,  delight  in  hearing  of  the 
exciting  courtships  of  our  grandfathers,  and  revel  in  tales  of  the 
days  when  a  knight  wonld  risk  fortune  and  life  for  his  lady, 
yet  in  our  own  lives  none  of  these  things  have  place:  rather, 
they  do  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  lives  that  they  did  to 
lives  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Our  women  are  j  ust  as  lovely 
and  our  men  just  as  chivalrous  as  in  the  olden  time;  but  our 
sensibilities  are  ^finer  and  our  sentiments  healthier,  and  we  give 
them  expression  in  our  own  way. 

So  the  reason  we  let  the  observance  of  Saint  Valentine's  Day 
pass,  without  regret,  lies  with  the  patron  Saint  himself  and 
what  his  creed  stands  for.  His  day  is  over,  and  his  creed  has 
come  to  mean  mere  sentimentality.     Young  people  of  today  are 
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too  busy  and  too  earnest  to  indulge  in  what  amounts  to  frivolity. 
Other  festivals,  the  celebration  of  which  appeals  to  higher  and 
holier  motives,  the  observance  of  which  symbolizes  the  brother- 
hood of  the  whole  world,  the  love  of  humanity  at  large,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  feast  of  Saint  Valentine.  His  worship 
prevailed  when  a  man's  world  was  himself  and  what  belonged 
to  him.  But  now,  when  less  selfish  aims  and  higher  aspirations 
characterize  the  hour,  something  which  means  more  than  his  de- 
votees ever  dreamed  of,  holds  sway  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men. 
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EnngfeUom,  tlj?  P^cpl?  a  l^mt 


TN  estimating  the  work  of  Longfellow,  the  critics  of  his  time 
-■-     and  ours  have  gone  to  opposite  extremes.     Those  of  his  day 

believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  world's  greatest  poets.  Mod- 
ern critics  are  prone  to  deride  him,  to  call  his  work  weak,  with- 
out depth,  imagination  or  creative  power;  they  think  we  have 
outgrown  him,  and  so  place  him  among  the  minor  poets. 

^'  The  truth  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  estimates.  To- 
day, not  even  those  who  love  Longfellow  best,  claim  for  him  the 
proud  title  of  great  poet,  he  does  not  rank  among  creators  of  im- 
mortal beauty  like  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Dante.  But  he  who 
has  brought  beauty  and  joy  into  lowly  lives,  who  has  voiced  the 
ioy  and  sorrow  of  simple  folk,  cannot  be  denied  the  poet's 
wreath.-'  Longfellow  will  hold  place  as  a  true  poet  so  long  as 
simple  home-loving  people  remain  to  listen  to  his  song  of  com- 
fort and  content. 

Longfellow  is  essentially  the  poet  of  the  average  man. 
With  the  temperament  he  possessed  and  the  calm,  tranquil 
existence  that  was  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  voice  the 
deepest  needs  of  humanity.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  inquire 
into  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  conditions  surrounding  him.  He 
was  no  prophet,  no  reformer;  he  took  life  calmly  and  with  no 
wish  to  change  it.  The  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  times  did 
not  make  him  restless  and  eager  to  change  them,  he  did  not 
dwell  on  the  sad,  bitter  questions  of  the  age.  ^'Tragedy  with 
him  went  no  deeper  than  its  pathos." 

His  own  life  was  peaceful  and  serene;  he  seems  never  to 
have  felt  the  depths  of  passionate  longing,  or  the  heights  of 
joyous  exaltation,  so  he  could  not  express  these  things.  All  his 
life  he  was  surrounded  by  appreciative  friends,  by  love  and  tender- 
ness, with  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  he  loved.  He 
had  sorrows,   but  they  came  to  him  at  that  age  when  joy  and 
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grief  alike  set  lighter  upon  us,  and  his  faith  in  God  and  hope 
in  a  better  world  enabled  him  to  bear  them  with  calmness. 

A  poet  cannot  express  more  than  he  feels  and  be  a  true 
poet.  Thus  Longfellow's  ^erse  is  not  passionate,  deep  or  intense, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  voicing  of  the  sentiments,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  that  spring  alike  in  every  human  breast. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  poems  appeal  to  all  people, 
everywhere.  He  expresses  emotions  that  we  cannot  put  into 
words;  it  may  be  they  are  too  deep  for  utterance,  but  when  we 
read  his  poems,  we  feel  that  one  who  knows  and  understands 
has  voiced  what  we  were  longing  to  say  but  could  not,  and  what 
a  comfort  comes  to  us  in  seeing  them  expressed  !  The  joy  we 
felt  is  greater  than  ever  before;  or  if,  like  Christian,  we  have 
been  laden  with  a  sorrowful  burden,  it  drops  from  our  shoulders 
and  we  can  say  in  the  words  of  our  sweet  singer, — 

"  But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 
It  is  buried  in  the  sea; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 
Throws  its  shadow  over  me." 

Or  else  we  are  enabled  to  bear  the  load,  for  it  is   made  lightei 

than  before.     His  is  the — 

"  Timely  utterance  that  brings  relief, 
And  we  again  are  strong." 

He  has  a  message  of  peace  and  comfort  for  the  distressed. 
Many  and  many  a  time  has  a  bereaved,  sorrowing  mother  been 
sustained  and  strengthened  by  those  lovely  lines  of  his  called 
^'Eesignation."  She  feels  as  if  some  dear  friend,  who  has 
borne  the  same  grief,  has  sympathized  with  her  in  her  trouble. 
And  peace  is  hers  as  she  reads, — 

"  Let  us  be  patient !  These  severe  afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

The  poet  too  has  suffered  and  has  learned  the  lessons  of  pain. 

"  Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His; 

Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 
Against  His  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ?" 
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Longfellow  is  the  poet  ot  our  family  life,  of  our  common, 
daily  experiences.  His  "Song,"  beginning  "Stay,  stay  at 
home,  my  heart,  and  rest,"  is  typical  of  his  own  feelings  and 
beliefs.  It  was  not  his  desire  to  wander  out  and  encounter  the 
great  sorrows,  as  well  as  great  joys,  of  the  world.  Such  poems 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  quiet  people,  lovers  of  home.  He  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  hundreds  when  he  sang — 

"  Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest; 
Home  keeping  hearts  are  happiest. 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

"  Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed, 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west. 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best.  " 

His  beautiful  poems  on  children  depict  many  of  the  tender 
pleasures  of    the  home  life.     Every  father  loves  the  evening 

hour. 

"  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation. 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour." 

The  time  when,  weary  after  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  sits 
at  rest  in  the  twilight, 

'*  I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

"  A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence; 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes. 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise." 

Because  these  lovely  poems  are  on  simple  themes  they 
should  not  be  undervalued,  for  it  is  the  home  that  sends  forth 
the  men  and  women  that  make  the  nation ;  it  is  the  home  that 
is  near  and  dear  to  every  heart;  and  when  Longfellow  deals  with 
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its  joys  and  sorrows  he  touches  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
nature. 

How  well  our  poet  understands  us  !     How  sweetly  he  utters 
those  vague,  indefinite  emotions  which  steal  over  us  at  times — 
times  when  a  strange  disquiet,  a  voiceless  discontent  possesses  us. 
We  seem  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  as  with  a  mantle,"' 
we  are  oppressed  with 

''A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. " 

But  when,  filled  with  this  indefinable,  nameless  unrest,  we 
open  "the  treasured  volume"  and  read  his  lines  of  beauty  and 
grace,  we  know  that  the  sadness  will  pass  away,  that 

"  The  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. " 

These  are  familiar  lines,  familiar  as  are  the  things  we  love  best. 
We  never  grow  tired  of  his  poetry,  it  matters  not  if  we  have 
read  it  over  and  over  again.  There  comes  afresh  to  us  each 
time  a  sense  of  its  imperishable  charm. 

His  are  the  first  verses  we  read  at  school,  and  we  continue 
to  read  them  on  through  life.  "Longfellow  never  loses  his 
place  with  us.  He  is  the  guide  who  first  led  us  to  the  enchanted 
country,  the  interpreter  who  first  made  us  understand  its  lan- 
guage. ' ' 

Longfellow's  poems  are  perhaps  more  popular  than  those  of 
any  other  poet.  Not  only  are  they  familiar  to  English  speaking 
people,  but  they  are  known  and  loved  by  those  of  many  lands. 
An  incident  is  told  by  a  professor  who  spent  many  years  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  "  was  at  one  time  travelling  by  steamer  from 
Constantinople  to  Marseilles  with  a  Eussian  lady  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  escort,  and  whose  nationality  could  have  been 
detected  only  by  her  marvellous  knowledge  of  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages beside  her  own.  A  party  of  passengers  had  been  talking 
in  French  of  Victor  Hugo,  when  the  Eussian  lady  exclaimed  in 
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Englisli  to  the  last  speaker,  ^  How  can  you,  an  American,  give 
to  him  the  place  that  is  occupied  by  your  own  Longfellow  ? 
Longfellow  is  the  universal  poet.  He  is  better  known,  too, 
among  foreigners,  than  any  one  except  their  own  poets  ! '  She 
then  repeated  the  verses  begiuniug,  ^I  stood  on  the  bridge  at 
midnight,  '  and  added,  '  I  long  to  visit  Boston,  that  I  may  stand 
on  the  bridge.  '  Then  an  English  captain,  returning  from  the 
Zulu  war,  said,  'lean  give  you  something  better  than  that,' 
and  recited  in  a  voice  like  a  trumpet, — 

'  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream.' 

Presently  a  gray-haired  Scotchman  began  to   recite  the  poem, — 

'  There  is  no  fiock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! ' 

An  American  contributed  '  '■  My  Lost  Youth, ' '  being  followed  by 
a  young  Greek,  temporarily  living  in  England,  who  sang  ''Stars 
of  the  Summer  Night."  Finally  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  an 
officer  of  the  French  navy  detailed  for  that  purpose,  whom 
nobody  had  suspected  of  knowing  a  word  of  English,  recited,  in 
an  accent  hardly  recognizable,  the  first  verse  of  "  Excelsior, " 
and  when  the  Eussian  lady,  unable  to  understand  him,  denied 
the  fact  of  its  being  English  at  all,  he  replied,  "Yes,  madam, 
that  is  from  your  Longfellow."  Six  nationalities  had  thus  been 
represented,  and  the  Russian  lady  said,  as  they  rose  from  the 
table,  '  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  other  poet  of  any  country, 
living  or  dead,  from  whom  so  many  of  us  could  have  quoted  ? 
Not  one.     Not  even  Shakespeare,  or  Victor  Hugo,  or  Homer.'  " 
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^mim  In  3F^br«ary. 


FOE  days  it  has  been  bitterly  cold,  and  the  ground  is  hard 
frozen.     On  going  out  in  the  morning  our  ears  and  toes 
tingle;  but  gradually  the  cold  moderates,  while  the  gray  of 
the  sky  descends  and  covers  the  face  of  the  world  like  a  veil, 
enveloping  every  object  in  its  soft  folds. 

A  few  flakes  soon  float  gently  down.  One  falls  on  my  cheek; 
I  look  up,  then  around,  and  see  here  and  there  a  tiny  white 
plume  showing  perfectly  on  the  dark  earth.  I  quicken  my 
pace  and  the  snow-flakes  seem  to  imitate  me.  They  are  coming, 
now  faster  and  faster,  larger  and  larger,  till  the  air  is  filled 
with  them  and  they  hide  everything  but  the  nearest  objects  from 
view.  How  they  dance  and  gleam  in  their  mad  hurry  to  reach 
the  ground,  yet  how  silently  they  alight.  What  a  strange  and 
weird  sight  is  the  noiseless  fall  of  the  snow.  So  much  mute 
energy  and  motion.  One  might  imagine  it  the  ghost- dance  of 
the  rain- drops. 

But  the  snow-flakes  are  very  real  and  tangible;  they  do  not 
vanish;  they  stay  and  are  spreading  a  royal  mantle  over  queenly 
Earth.     All  day  and  all  night  they  fall  and  morning  sees  a  new 

world. 

Where  yesterday  lay  the  brown,  barren  fields,  today 
stretches  a  plain  of  blinding,  dazzling  white.  Fences,  barnes, 
and  houses  wear  hoods  of  softest  fleece.  The  dark  trunks  of  the 
trees  show  sharply  by  the  contrast  and  the  snow  nestles  softly 
on  every  bare  branch.  The  evergreens  bend  under  their  burden 
of  beauty.  Every  once  familiar  thing  seems  unreal  in  this  fresh, 
trackless  country. 

Now  is  the  time  for  fun  and  frolic  !  Watch  the  school-boy 
pelt  his  comrade  with  snow-balls  and  hear  his  shrill  call  for 
help  to  build  his  snow  fort.  Listen  to  the  merry  bells  and  the 
peals  of  laughter  as  the  sleighs  flash  by.     See  the   bright  eyes 
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and  glowing  faces  of  the  people  rejoicing  in  their  possession  of 
snow. 

This  is  the  time  to  brighten  the  fire  and  draw  up  our  chairs. 
How  pleasant  now  to  exchange  confidences  with  a  dear  friend, 
or  enjoy  the  silent  companionship  of  a  favorite  book,  or  hold 
''sessions  of  sweet,  silent  thoughts." 

Let  us  peep  in  at  this  farm-house.  How  comfortable  and 
inviting  the  sitting-room  looks.  Father  and  mother  are  in  their 
easy  chairs,  while  the  children  kneel  upon  the  hearth  popping 
corn,  though  their  attention  is  divided  between  that  interesting 
occupation  and  a  waiter  of  red  apples  upon  tlie  table.  Snow  as 
it  may,  the  farmer  feels  no  anxiety  for  he  knows  that  his  barns 
are  filled,  his  cattle  warmly  housed  and  his  larder  well  supplied. 

But  come  with  me  now  to  another  home;  here,  to  this 
humble  dwelling  by  the  roadside.  While  the  snow  falls  silently, 
steadily,  threateningly,  the  inmates  watch  it  in  dismay.  How 
deep  it  may  become  or  how  long  it  may  last,  they  cannot  tell; 
but  they  can  tell  the  insufiBciency  of  their  clothing,  the  lightness 
of  their  purse,  and  the  emptiness  of  their  cupboard.  They 
depend  upon  each  day's  labor  for  that  day's  sustenance.  If 
they  cannot  work,  how  shall  they  eat  ?  So  they  watch  the  fall 
with  strained  eyes. 

As  we  pass  down  this  street  of  handsome  homes,  what 
glimpses  we  catch  through  the  lace-curtained  windows  of  wealth 
and  ease  and  beauty  !  Pause  a  moment  before  this  brilliantly 
lighted  house.  See  that  group  of  happy,  care- free  children,  as 
they  bend  over  an  absorbing  game.  But  we  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  look  upon  this  picture  of  good  cheer  and  comfort.  A 
newsboy  lingers  on  the  curbing,  hoping  to  sell  another  paper. 
His  face  is  pale  from  hunger  and  pinched  with  cold;  his  hands 
are  rough  and  red,  and  his  thin,  bare  wrists  show  beyond  the 
cut  grown,  ragged  coat  sleeves;  his  shoes  are  worn  and  broken 
and  he  stamps  to  keep  his  feet  warm.  You  poor  little  shivering 
ill-clad  thing,  when  the  streets  are  deserted  and  the  wind 
whistles  coldly  around  the  corners,  into  what  icy  attic  will  you 
creep,  there  to  go,  maybe  snpperless  to  bed,  and  listen,  shiver- 
ing all  the  long  night,  to  the  blasts  that  rattle  the  windows,  rush 
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in  through  the   cracks  and  mock   your  scanty  covering  by  at- 
tempting to  bring  you  another  of  white  1 

Oh,  Snow  !   You  are  beautiful  and  pure;  but,  oh,  how  hard 
and  pitiless  to  those  who  are  at  your  mercy  ! 

G.  T.,  Argus. 
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A  pba  tot  Atljlftta. 


\ X7*ITII  regard  to  questions  of  education,  both  in  theory  and 

'  ^       practice,  the  Greeks  stood  foremost  among  the  ancient 

nations,  and  the  educators  of  the  present  day  have  failed 

to  improve  on  their  ideas  of  harmonious  development  of  mind 

and  body. 

They,  of  all  people,  seemed  most  clearly  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  bodily  development,  and  it  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  we  are  beginning  to  re-establish  the  standard  they  set  for  us. 
The  greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers  gave  athletics  a  prominent 
place  in  their  educational  system  as  a  means  of  attaining  physical 
perfection.  It  is  said  that  music  for  the  mind  and  gymnastics  for 
the  body  composed  the  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
The  Greeks,  however,  held  a  view  of  the  relation  between  mind 
and  body  different  from  that  which  we  hold  to-day.  They 
thought  the  mind  dwelt  in  the  body  without  being  vitally  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Aristotle  called  the  body  the  "  tool  of  the  soul,'- 
while  Plato  taught  that  it  should  be  trained  in  order  that  it 
should  not  drag  upon  the  spirit. 

To-day  we  entertain  a  different  idea.  We  consider  mind  and 
body  parts  of  one  organism,  each  working  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  We  realize  that  mind  and  body  are  mutually  depend- 
ent, and  that  to  have  a  healthy  mind  we  must  have  a  healthy 
body. 

Taking  this  into  consideration  it  would  seem  that  physical 
training  would  receive  our  first  and  most  careful  attention. 
People  of  the  present  day  are  too  practical  to  take  gymnastics 
merely  for  the  development  of  beauty  and  other  ideas  held  by 
the  Greeks,  but  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  vital  import- 
ance of  bodily  training. 

Dr.  Sargent  of  Harvard  says,  '^Cultivate  physical  perfection, 
and  mental  perfection  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course:   neglect 
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the  physical  and  strive  to  force  the  mental,  and  the  failure  of 
both  will  follow. ' ' 

Physical  training  is  being  more  stressed  everywhere,  and  we 
seem  to  be  fast  approaching  the  old  Greek  ideas  of  dividing  the 
school  work  into  one  half  for  physical  and  one  half  mental  train- 
ing. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  physical  training  in  general  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date  in  America— especially  with  regard 
to  athletic  sports. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  British  lecords  were  far  ahead  of  us, 
but  now  the  United  States  stances  first.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  increase  in  the  practice  of  athletics  has  been  enormous. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  all  students  now  engage  in  some 
sports,  while  a  few  years  ago  onlj^  a  small  number  took  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  athletics  of  their  schools.  Statistics  show 
plainly  what  rapid  progress  has  been  made,  and  also  the  good 
results  attendant  upon  it.  This  movement  has  extended  more  to- 
boys'  schools  than  to  girls';  more  to  men's  colleges  than  to 
women's  colleges.  There  are  perhaps  some  instances  where  it 
has  been  carried  to  excess  and  some  critie.s  hold  that  athletics 
have  become  too  absorbing  an  interest,  but  this  criticism  has 
been  made  of  boys'  schools,  rather  than  of  girls' .  What  they 
need  is  some  one  to  push  forward  the  interest  in  athletics.  The 
need  of  j)hysical  training  is  becoming  plainer  to  the  women  of 
both  l!^orth  and  South.  They  are  realizing  that  the  body  is  be- 
ing neglected  and  are  asking,  ''  How  can  we  get  this  physical 
strength?"  The  best  edneaturs  in  the  country  are  beginning 
to  think  athletics  the  only  means  ot"  solving  the  problem. 

Some  one  has  said  that  health  is  a  man's  capital;  then  it 
vSeems  to  me  that  fresh  air  is  the  source  from  which  he  gets  it. 
The  same  applies  to  women;  they  also  need  capital,  and  must 
take  the  same  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Look  at  our  country  girl  who  follows  the  hounds  in  a  chase, 
rows  a  boat  for  hours,  climbs  the  hills,  and  plays  golf  and  tennis. 
She  has  well  formed  shoulders,  a  st^'udy  gait,  a  strong  body,  and 
a  clear  mind.  Now  turn  to  the  girl  that  never  takes  exercise 
for  the  real  love  of  it,  the  one  that  never  walks  if  sh^.  q^n  help 
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it.  Her  complexion  is  sallow^  she  is  languid,  perhaps  round 
shouldered,  and  on  the  whole  lacks  power  to  endure  the  physi- 
cal activities  of  every  day  life. 

Above  everytliing  else  a  girl  should  prepare  herself  for 
life.  The  girls  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  should 
take  this  into  special  consideration.  How  can  a  woman  that  is 
in  poor  health  undergo  the  strain  of  teaching  and  guide  and 
uplift  the  children  in  her  school  ?  She  needs  to  feel  free  and 
happy;  to  be  always  ready  and  able  to  help  them  in  many  ways. 
She  wants  to  be  able  to  enter  into  their  life  and  interests. 
ISTothing  can  better  fit  her  for  this  than  a  personal  interest  in 
outdoor  sports. 

In  the  athletic  life  games  hold  an  important  place.  Through 
them  the  ^'athletic  spirit''  is  developed  that  means  so  much  to 
college  men  and  women.  They  form  a  common  interest  that 
brings  a  school  together  in  a  wholesome  kind  of  relation. 

If  we  could  have  more  outdoor  sports  and  attain  the 
strength,  grace,  agility  and  power  that  comes  with  athletic  con- 
test, what  a  gain  it  would  be  to  our  school  life  !  Games  also 
develop  certain  intellectual  qualities  such  as  the  ability  to 
think  in  a  crisis,  the  power  of  self  control  and  self  reliance. 
Every  girl  that  plays  on  a  basket  ball  team  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
develop  a  strong  physique  and  a  clear  mind.  It  is  throngh 
games  that  children  find  a  vent  for  their  surplus  energy;  why 
should  we   try  to  ' '  pen  up  ' '  ours  f 

George  Meylan  of  Columbia  University  says,  ^'Athletics  are 
to  young  men  what  play  is  to  children."  Our  bodies  and  minds 
need  this  rest  and  the  only  true  way  to  get  it  is  through  athletics. 

The  girls  of  our  own  school  furnish  a  good  example  of  the 
need  of  athletic  life. 

They  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  health  when  they  take  ex- 
ercise only  twice  a  week  in  the  gymnasium  and  study  all  the 
afternoons  in  a  class  room. 

Just  think  of  one  and  a  half  hours  of  exercise  for  a  wliole 
week  !  The  girl  who  comes  here  from  the  country,  the  girl  who 
has  walked  to  school  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  cannot 
expect  to  be  the  same  bright  energetic  person  when  such  a  great 
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part  of  her  life  is  taken  away.  It  is  the  morning  and  afternoon 
walks  that  give  the  bright  complexions  and  happy  faces.  Can 
girls  afford  to  lose  such  attractive  possessions  ? 

At  present  we  have  no  suitable  place  for  tennis  and  basket 
ball,  but  there  is  enough  room  to  take  good  walks.  The  Normal 
School  girl  needs  to  walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
swing  her  arms  and  take  deep  breaths  that  send  the  blood  ting- 
ling to  every  part  of  her  body.  This  kind  of  walking  develops 
the  muscles,  clears  the  brain,  and  gives  peace  to  the  mind.  To 
get  out  among  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  hear  the  birds  makes 
one  feel  and  see  more  clearly  the  beautiful  side  of  this  old  world. 

If  all  the  things  that  make  a  strong  body  are  neglected, 
what  good  can  come  from  storing  away  so  much  in  our  heads  ? 
The  body  is  the  medium  through  which  all  our  work  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

We  want  some  very  necessary  things  to  keep  healthy  bodies; 
no  classes  after  half  past  three,  a  place  out  of  doors  for  basket 
ball,  ground  enough  for  tennis  courts,  and  walking  clubs  for 
those  who  think  they  do  not  like  games.  Spring  is  approaching, 
and  with  it  a  call  to  the  life  out-of-doors.  Of  course  there  will 
still  be  some  studious  ones  who,  with  the  best  of  opportunities 
for  athletic  sports,  will  prefer  to  pour  over  books. 

These  are  the  people  we  want  to  reach.  The  least  athletic 
girl  among  us  can  play  tennis,  and  with  the  feeling  that  she  can 
will  come  a  liking  for  it.  With  the  liking  comes  that  power  to 
do  it  well,  which  will  bring  vigor  and  vitality — the  natural 
birth-right  of  the  twentieth  century  girl. 

Steptoe  Campbell,  '06. 

Argus. 
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Hg  Ealig  of  tlj^  ItflbtB. 


TT  was  one  of  those  cold  crisp  days  in  March  that  I  found  my- 
-''  self  on  an  east-bound  train  thinking  of  the  changes  time  had 
wrought  in  my  life  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  One  would 
hardly  recognize  me  as  the  unhealthy  Gerald  Seargent  who  left 
home  and  mother  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  went  West  to 
seek  health,  wealth  and  fortune.  Yes,  I  had  changed,  but  to 
build  up.  What  had  the  old  home  done  ?  It  had  not  improved 
with  time.  The  grass  had  grown  for  years  on  the  graves  of 
many  of  my  former  friends  and  those  who  were  living  had 
moved  away.  But  still  there  was  mother,  bless  her  soul,  and 
father,  to  whose  death-bed  I  was  now  summoned.  I  thought  of 
these  and  also  of  a  freckled  faced,  red  haired  girl  of  six,  the  play- 
mate and  idol  of  my  youthful  days,  Alleen  Brenton.  Did  she 
look  the  same;  or  had  she  grown  true  to  my  loyal  prediction — 
into  the  auburn  haired  beauty  that  you  read  about*?  I  was 
wondering  if  such  a  transformation  might  be  possible  when  the 
conductor  called  out,  '^  Clinton,"  and  the  train  stopped  at  my 
home  station. 

For  several  weeks  following  my  father's  death  I  remained  at 
home,  doing  all  in  my  power  to  comfort  my  bereaved  mother, 
seeking  no  company  and  believing  myself  an  unsusceptible 
bachelor.  By  constant  reading  of  the  ^'Clinton  Herald,"  our 
village  paper,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  keep  up  with  the  ways 
of  our  small  world  and  it  was  from  a  back  number  of  this  newsy 
paper  that  I  read  this  announcement:  "  Miss  Alleen  Brenton, 
the  beautiful  and  attractive  niece  of  Mrs.  Charles  Brenton,  is 
abroad  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  her  education."  If  you 
had  seen  her  as  a  child  you  could  not  wonder  at  my  gasping  at 
her  being  called  "  beautiful."  I  laid  the  paper  aside  and  went 
for  a  stroll  that  I  might  figure  out  the  possibility  of  this  thing. 
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So  I  wandered  alone  out  of  the  borders  of  the  village  and  on 
through  a  long  grassy  lane  until  I  was  startled  from  my  reverie 
by  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  vision  of  girlish  loveliness.  She, 
too,  was  startled,  for  she  half  arose  as  if  undecided  whether  to  go 
or  stay.  Evidently  she  chose  the  latter  course,  for  dropping 
again  on  the  grass  she  resumed  her  occupation  of  picking  wild 
violets  and  arranging  them  in  her  basket. 

I  stood  there  a  minute  gazing  at  the  picture  before  me. 
The  sun  was  setting  and  its  last  rays  stole  kisses  from  the  wealth 
of  golden  hair.  The  girl  was  dressed  in  some  thin  white  fabric, 
and  a  hat  to  match  was  lying  half  hidden  in  the  grass  where  it 
had  dropped  unnoticed  from  her  head.  The  profusion  of  violets 
around  her  formed  a  carpet  of  purple  velvet,  and  the  dark  green 
trees  made  a  background  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest. 
Eealizing  that  my  fixed  gaze  had  been  somewhat  impertinent, 
I  hastened  to  make  an  apology,  which  she  accepted  with  dignity, 
and  turned  away  as  though  the  thing  was  settled.  But  when 
she  heard  that  I  was  a  stranger  and  that  I  could  not  find  my  way 
back  to  the  village,  she  laughed  merrily  and  gave  me  the  neces- 
sary directions.  However  (I  must  admit  my  dullness),  I  could 
not  be  made  to  understand.  She  then  said,  ''I  will  show 
you  the  way  in  a  few  minutes  if  you  will  wait  till  I  fill  my 
basket.  "  I  readily  assented,  and  we  chatted  gaily  while  the 
basket  was  being  filled. 

During  our  walk  home,  I  learned  that  her  name  was  Miss 
Brown,  and  that  she  was  gathering  violets  for  an  invalid  aunt. 
In  a  short  time  we  reached  the  village,  where  Miss  Brown  bade 
me  a  cold  adieu  and  left  me  gazing  at  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  standing.  Somehow  I  felt  lonely  and  oppressed.  This 
beautiful  creature  had  entered  into  my  life  and  departed  from 
it  in  less  than  one  hour,  and  for  some  reason  she  left  it  vacant. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  thought  of  marrying.  Visions  of 
a  snug  little  home  and  some  sweet  little  woman  waiting  for  me 
in  the  door,  passed  before  my  mind's  eye.  But  wait,  would 
just  some  woman  do?  I  saw  the  picture  of  the  woods,  and  said 
"No."  There  was  only  one  woman  in  the  world  for  me,  and 
that  was  my  Lady  of  the  Violets.     I  stooped  to  pick  a  viplet 
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that  had  fallen  at  my  feet,  kissed  it  and  held  it  tenderly  as  I 
made  my  way  home.  When  I  reached  there  I  found  mother 
awaiting  me  a  little  anxiously, but  finding  me  in  a  non-communi- 
cative mood  we  soon  separated;  I  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  I  asked  my  mother  who  the  Browns  were  and 
where  they  lived,  but  she  knew  of  no  such  people  in  town. 
No  one  else  seemed  to  know  more  than  this,  so  I  spent  my  day 
in  fruitless  search 

Sunday  night,  I  saw  Miss  Brown  in  church  sitting  in  the  choir 
and  looking,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Mother's  eyes 
wandered  about  and  finally  settling  on  my  Lady  of  the  Violets  she 
exclaimed,  "  Well !  Alleen  has  gotten  back.  "  "Who  ?  "  said  I 
half  rising.  "Where  is  she  ?  "  "  Miss  Brown  1 "  "  Why  she  told 
me — "     Service  began. 

You  may  be  sure  I  lost  no  time  when  church  was  over  in 
making  my  way  to  her  side.  ''  Why,  I  thought — "  I  said,  but 
she  stopped  me  with  a  laugh.  "  Yes,  but  you  thought  wrong,  so 
I  could  not  help  fooling  you.  Why,  do  you  know,  I  knew  you 
the  minute  I  saw  you.  "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  went  to  see 
her  that  evening  and  indeed  many  others;  in  fact,  I  continued  to 
go  until  she  was  persuaded  that  her  aunt's  need  of  her  was  less 
imperative  than  mine. 

There  is  nothing  Mrs.  Seargent  laughs  more  heartily  over 
than  tbe  day  I  did  not  recognize  her.  She  is  still  my  ' '  Lady  of 
the  Violets.  " 

Mary  Coleman,  '06. 
Argus. 


'> 
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A  iiftmir^  af  (Unmmmammt 


'  I  '^HERE  she  was,  my  sweet  girl-graduate  friend,  attired  for 
-*-  class  night.  I  had  assisted  at  the  toilet,  and  as  she  stood 
in  her  soft  silk  gown  with  a  golden  gleam  in  her  hair, 
and  a  sweet  half-sad  smile  on  her  face,  I  could  not  but  be  proud 
of  this  friend  who  would  so  soon  leave  me.  I  saw  her  in  all  of 
her  maidenly  loveliness  for  only  a  few  minutes,  for  the  program 
began  promptly  at  eight,  and  she  must  be  there  to  take  her 
place  in  the  triumphal  march  of  the  graduates.  I  took  my  place 
in  the  audience  and  after  a  short  delay  the  piano  began  a  stately 
march.  Here  they  came  one  by  one,  in  a  long  beautifully  dressed 
line  of  graduates,  the  ushers  for  the  night  in  front.  Ah,  there 
she  was,  very  serious  now  and  dignified,  for  it  is  a  trying  ordeal 
to  walk  down  the  long  sloping  aisle  between  that  sea  of  upturned, 
interested  faces. 

The  girls  took  their  seats  on  the  stage  and  class  night  began. 
The  salutatory  with  its  cordial  words  of  welcome  was  given, 
and  the  history  told  in  sections  from  letters  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  historian  to  a  friend.  Then  the  class  poem 
was  announced  and  read.  A  real  poem  it  was  too,  with  pathos 
and  humor,  and,  above  all,  containing  something  really  "worth 
while."  The  prophet,  who  was  also  the  class  president,  gave  a 
glowing  j)rophetic  vision  in  rhymes  worthy  of  Kipling. 

"We  the  January  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  town  of  Farmville,  do  hereby  give 
and  bequeath,"  etc.,  was  the  familiar  phrase  with  which  the 
class  will  began.  Last  came  the  valedictory,  afire,  as  all  valedic- 
tories are,  with  the  high  ambitions  of  youth,  the  pure  sweet 
thoughts  of  an  unsullied  girlish  mind.  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
class  song,  which  made  my  heart  throb  and  ache  as  I  thought  of 
the  coming  separation  from  these  leaders,  whose  place  it  would 
be  so  hard  to  fill. 
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^The  next  day  was  Sunday.  What  a  long  sweet  day  it  was  ! 
The  morning,  full  of  true  companionship  with  my  friend,  of  a 
sweetness  made  more  exquisite  by  the  thought  that  this  commun- 
ion must  soon  be  broken.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Euth  Paxson, 
a  national  secretary  of  the  Young  "Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, gave  a  talk  on  this  subject,  ''A  Life  for  a  Life.  "  Her 
words  tore  aside  the  veil  of  indifference,  and  we  saw  very  clearly 
the  glory,  love  and  majesty  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

At  night  the  baccalaurate  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Eeverend  Mr.  Winn,  of  Petersburg.  His  text  was  Matt.  5:18, 
"  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  j)ass  from  the  law  till  all  be  pub- 
lished." All  who  have  heard  Mr.  Winn  know  his  marvellous 
power  in  making  his  argument  clear  to  any  listener.  As  the 
words  of  wisdom  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  our  graduates,  I  felt 
sure  that  more  than  one  of  them  felt  her  privilege  more  sacred 
than  ever. 

Monday — the  last  day  of  commencement  dawned.  This  was 
a  time  of  hurry  and  bustle,  for  rooms  had  to  be  untrimmed, 
trunks  packed  and  farewell  calls  paid.  So  all  this  excitement 
helped  me  to  keep  down  the  ever-deepening  pain  that  was  soon 
to  tear  my  heart.  Night  came — and  with  it  again  the  pure 
white  gowns,  the  pretty  march  of  the  graduates.  The  address 
to  the  graduates  was]  made  by  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Eich- 
mond,  Virginia.  I  cannot  describe  that  speech — it  was  one  to 
be  felt,  not  spoken  of.  It  was  a  speech  that  made  our  hearts 
burn  witlilove  for  mother  country  and  for  Virginia;  that  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  truth  that  our  beloved  Southland  is  not 
taking  the  place  that  she  should  in  the  affairs  of  our  nation;  that 
filled  us  with  awe,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  as  we  remembered  that 
it  lay  with  us,  the  teachers  of  today  and  tomorrow,  to  give  the 
South  its  rightful  glory.  After  prolonged  applause  for  this  mas- 
teilul  man  and  his  masterly  address,  a  hush  fell  over  the  audi- 
ence. Many  years  of  real  toil  were  to  be  at  last  rewarded  with 
a  diploma.  Each  name  as  it  was  called  seemed  beautiful  as  we 
thought  of  what  it  all  implied.  Then  came  the  flowers — Ameri- 
can beauties,  carnations,  narcissus,  and  oh,  so  many  violets,  for 
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that  was  the  class  flower.  It  was  a  pretty  scene — sweet  girl 
graduates  and  flowers.  The  class  of  January  1906  had  gradua- 
ted, and  the  class  of  June  had  begun  its  reign.  ' '  The  king  is 
dead  !     Long  live  the  king!" 

And  so  it  was  over — the  daily  intercourse,  the  strong  ties 
of  college  life  were  broken  between  us,  between  my  friend  and 
me.  But  the  friendship,  ah,  it  lasts  forever!  So  though  there 
runs  a  sad  strain  through  my  memory  of  commencement,  a 
comforting  thought  comes  too.  Commencement  does  break  off 
companionship  but  it  proves  the  strength  of  friendship. 
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Stun    Ifatrlj^t  ^tort^B. 


^T^HIS  is  one  of  the  stories  told  by  Mason  L.   Weems,  as  told 
-■'       him  by  one  of  young  Washington's  lady  friends,  and  of 
which  it  was  said:    ''It  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,   too 
true  to  be  doubted. ' ' 

''  When  George  was  about  six  years  old,  he  was  made  the 
wealthy  master  of  a  hatchet,  of  which,  like  most  boys,  he  was 
very  fond,  and  was  constantly  going  about  chopping  everything 
that  came  in  his  way.  One  day,  in  the  garden,  where  he  often 
amused  himself  hacking  his  mother's  pea-sticks,  he  unluckily 
tried  the  edge  of  his  hatchet  on  the  body  of  a  beautiful  young 
English  cherry-tree,  which  he  barked  so  terribly  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  tree  ever  got  the  better  of  it.  The  next  morning  the 
old  gentleman  finding  out  what  had  befallen  his  tree,  which,  bye- 
the-bye,  was  a  great  favorite,  came  into  the  house,  and  with  much 
warmth  asked  for  the  mischievous  author,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  he  would  not  have  taken  five  guineas  for  his  tree. 
Nobody  could  tell  him  anything  about  it. 

"Presently  George  and  his  hatchet  made  their  appearance. 
^George,'  said  his  father,  'do  you  know  who  killed  that 
beautiful  little  cherry-tree  yonder  in  the  garden  V  This  was  a 
tough  question,  and  George  staggered  under  it  for  a  moment; 
but  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  looking  at  his  father  with 
the  sweet  face  brightened  with  the  inexpressible  charm  of  all- 
triumphant  youth,  he  bravely  cried  out,  '  I  can't  tell  a  lie,  pa, 
you  know  I  can't  tell  a  lie;  I  did  cut  it  with  my  hatchet.'  'Eun 
to  my  arms,  you  dearest  boy,'  cried  his  father  in  transports; 
'run  to  my  arms;  glad  am  I,  George,  that  you  ever  killed  my 
tree,  for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a  thousandfold.  Such  an  act 
of  heroism  in  my  son  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  trees 
though  blossomed  with  silver  and  their  fruits  fairest  gold.'  " 

Another  hatchet   story   comes   to   us   through    Ihe   Times- 
Dispatch  of   January   6.     We  give  briefly   the  substance   and 
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■vfonder  whether  "it  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too  true  to 
be  doubted."  Ou  the  border  between  Fauquier  and  Stafford 
counties  stood  a  very  large  tree  that  marked  a  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  these  two  counties.  This  line  had  at  one  time 
been  surveyed  by  George  Washington,  and  is  still  called  the 
"Washington  line. 

It  was  found  by  a  man  named  James  Littoral  that  there  was 
honey  in  this  tree.  He  took  another  man  into  his  confidence, 
but  while  they  were  cutting  it  one  Arklirskizivi  de  Sabanowski 
came  up  and  they  offered  to  divide  the  spoils  with  him  if  he 
would  help  do  the  work.  After  the  tree  had  been  cut  Littoral 
and  his  friend  became  greedy  and  told  the  Eussian  he  could  not 
have  any  honey.  He  became  indignant,  and  though  it  was 
11:30  p.  m.,  started  home  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

At  4:30  a.  m.  he  was  baek  with  a  double-barrelled  shot- 
gun, his  wife  and  brother,  and  nine  yoke  of  oxen,  drawing  a 
slide.  The  other  men  fled  in  dismay.  Then  De  Sabanowski  and 
his  helpers  trimmed  up  and  cut  off  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
tree.     Surely  it  was  a  monarch  of  the  forest ! 

They  chained  the  log  to  the  slide  and  with  much  difficulty 
dragged  it  home,  three  miles  distant,  where  they  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

The  tree  contained  a  hollow  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter  ex- 
tending from  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  almost  to  the  top. 
In  what  had  been  the  lower  end  of  the  hollow  was  found  a  small 
hand- made  hatchet,  with  an  oak  handle  somewhat  the  worse  for 
age  and  wear.  Crudely  cut  upon  this  handle  can  still  be  deciph- 
ered the  inscription,  "  G.  W.  1738.  " 

Several  letters  were  also  found  in  the  tree.  They  were 
written  in  a  cramped  hand  and  bore  the  dates  751  and  '53. 
They  were  also  six  or  eight  leaves  torn  apparently  from  an  old 
diary.  The  word  "recititude"  appears  plainest  several  times 
in  a  large  formal  style  of  penmanship. 

Who  owned  these  articles  and  how  they  came  in  the  tree  is  a 
subject  for  speculation.  Soon  after  the  news  of  the  discovery 
the  man  who  cut  the  tree  was  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  old  hatchet  but  he  refused  to  take  it. 
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Is  it  possible  that  this  hatchet  belonged  to  George  Wash- 
ington? There  are  so  many  unusual  things  connected  with  the 
story,  one  would  not  wonder  at  anything.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tree  as  described  might  have  grown  in  Wonderland.  The  owner 
of  it  accepted  the  price  only  as  it  was  valued  as  firewood,  when 
it  was  worth  a  small  fortune  filled  as  it  was  with  valuable  honey. 
And  the  strangest  part  of  all  is  that  the  date  on  the  hatchet  was 
put  there  when  George  Washington  was  six  years  old — the  age 
when  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  the  famous  hatchet.  How  it 
came  in  the  old  tree  is  the  question.  Perhaps  some  kind  fairy 
put  it  there  in  order  to  give  us  two  hatchet  stories,  equal  in 
truth,  equal  in  attractiveness.  We  leave  our  readers  to  guess 
the  answer  to  this  question. 
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By  an  Observer  from  Jarman  Hall. 

At  nine  on  Saturday  morning, 
When  dust  and  dirt  I'm  a-greeting, 
I  pause  in  my  cleaning  and  scrubbing 
To  laugh  at  The  Guidon  staff  meeting. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  below  me 
What  sounds  like  a  raging  storm, 
Editors  laughing  and  squealing 
With  voices  loud  and  strong. 

From  all  I  can  hear  from  this  distance, 
It  seems  that  there  must  be  there 
Grave  Sallie,  and  giggling  Kizer, 
And  Mary  with  '  ^  coming  down ' '  hair. 

A  lull  and  then  an  outburst, 
And  we  know  by  their  loud  outcries 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  the  school  by  surprise. 

There's  a  moment  of  consultation; 
And  then  as  quick  as  a  flash, 
Without  any  signal  or  warning. 
There  comes  a  most  fearful  crash  ! 

I  climb  up  into  my  window 
To  see  what  is  meant  by  it  all; 
In  a  struggling  heap  in  the  corner. 
Squirms  Maud,  with  Flora,  the  small. 

They  wiggle  and  giggle  and  twist, 
For  help  they  loudly  entreat. 
And  at  last  the  dignified  editors 
Assist  them  again  to  their  feet. 
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Do  not  tijink,  O  ye  Guidon  readers, 
This  turmoil  was  all  that  I  found; 
At  the  table  sits  Carrie,  the  learned, 
Presiding  with  wisdom  profound. 

Then  Gertrude's  tardy  entrance 

A  shower  of  wrath  provokes — 

But  they  all  straightway  forgave  her, 

When  'twas  known  she'd  lost  her  jokes. 

And  I  see  Henrietta, 

Whose  hands  the  purse  doth  hold; 

The  magazine  is  wealthy 

That  has  her  heart  of  gold. 

They  all  talked  loud  together, 
They  talked  loud  one  by  one; 
Then  closed  both  sash  and  curtain. 
In  order  to  adjourn  !  ! 
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SJittonalB. 


Yimwm. 


February, — The  month  when  women  do  the  least  talking 
and  men  the  least  work. 


Wtxt  Sanuarg 


It  was  with  sad  hearts  that  we  saw  the  January 
class  leave  us.  We  miss  the  familiar  faces;  we  miss 
the  friends  grown  so  dear  during  the  years  spent 
here  together.  We  realize  that  we  have  lost  some  of  our  strong- 
est, best  girls,  yet  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  We  are 
glad  they  can  go  away  with  what  we  all  so  earnestly  desire — a 
diploma  from  the  dear  old  school,  and  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
faculty  and  students. 

They  have  done  their  work  here  well,  and  have  gone  away 
to  take  up  the  sterner  duties  of  life.  We  who  are  left  be- 
hind must  not  fold  our  hands  and  say,  ' '  What  shall  we  do 
without  them  ?  ' '  We  can  take  the  places  they  filled  so  well,  we 
can  assume  their  mantles,  and  hope  that  a  double  portion  of  their 
spirit  of  faithfulness  may  fall  on  us. 
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oih  c  k  f  ^^  agree  with  Carlyle  that  work  is  aloue  noble, 
with  Jacob,  that  our  best  doing  is  our  best  enjoy- 
ment;  but   we   also   agree   with  Warton  when  he 


says — 


"  All  human  race  from  China  to  Peru 
Pleasure,  howe'er  disguised  by  art,  pursue." 


As  Normal  School  students,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  we  have  every  opportunity  for  the  ^'  noble"  influence;  but 
since  variety  is  tho  spice  of  life  we  would  have  our  lives  flavored 
with  the  essence  of  pleasure. 

All  through  the  day  we  are  busy  with  classes  and  meetings, 
our  mental  tension  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch — by  supper,  we 
are  mentally  and  physically  weary.  We  want  perfect  relaxation 
and  the  surest  way  to  obtain  this  is  by  a  change  of  occupation. 
A  dance,  a  good  game,  some  impromtu  songs  and  recitations 
would  meet  these  rcquiremeni.s,  and  would  be,  as  well,  a  great 
aid  to  digestion.  But  where  shall  we  go  to  do  all  these  delec- 
table things'?  Our  rooms  and  halls  are  of  the  loveliest,  yet  not 
one  can  we  call  all  our  own  for  our  own  pleasures. 

Some  form  of  intellectual  amusement  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  those  not  inclined  to  partake  of  the  more  trivial 
pleasures,  while  even  the  gayest  would  enjoy  a  good  play  or 
lecture.  Such  entertainments  would  not  only  broaden  the  mind 
and  lend  pleasuie  to  the  passing  time  but  would  give  the  recrea- 
tion that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  mind  that  must  work.  We 
hope  that  our  good  pastors  and  masters  will  remember  that 
"all  work  and  no  play  makes '' — Jill  a  dull  girl. 

Hearts  are  trumps  in  February. 

SI^r^^  Wmtiitr:  Mm  ^^^^""^  getting  ready  for  his  grand  opening  of 
the  newest  styles  for  spring,  the  Weather  Man 
seems  to  have  been  having  a  clearance  sale.  He  must  have  got- 
ten rid  of  all  that  was  left  over  in  his  shop.  He  has  ofiered  us 
an  assorted  lot — in  short  lengths — of  fancy  and  changeable 
weather — remnants  and  samples  of  all  styles  from  the  past  year. 
A  regular  bargain  counter  display  ! 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  January  took:     Four  or 
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five  days  of  summer — admirable  imitation,  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  genuine  article,  except  tbe  color  was  somewhat  dim. 
Twenty-four  hours  of  real  winter — trees  exquisitely  decked  in 
glistening  sleet.  One  week  of  spring — blue  and  all  shades  of 
gray — changeable — with  a  small  border  of  violets — greatly  ad- 
mired except  they  were  splotched  with  mud  and  spotted  a  little 
with  rain.  Three  afternoons  of  crisp  autumn  weather — in  per- 
fect condition — great  demand.  One  dozen  novelty  days — each 
different  from  the  others — combinations  of  varying  temperature, 
woven  in  fanciful  patterns  with  wind,  rain,  sunshine  and  clouds. 

«  .  Most   of  us  have  started  in  on  new  work  for  the 

next  term.  Some  of  this  seems  hard  and  we  dread 
ffimtmbuttmtB  ^^^  ^hile  some  of  it  we  look  forward  to  with  pleas- 
ure. Would  you  not  like  to  increase  the  amount 
of  your  pleasant  employment  by  contributing  a  few  voluntary 
pieces  to  The  Guidon  ?  We  feel  sure  that  nothing  could  add 
more  enjoyment  to  your  new  term  than  to  be  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  magazine.  Along  with  your  classes  save  a  little  time  and 
space  for  such  occupation. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  make  us  feel  very  independ- 
ent to  have  our  magazine  for  one  month,  at  least,  composed  of 
purely  voluntary  contributions  ?  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 
make  it  such;  will  you  not  do  it?  We  are  sure  that  our  school 
contains  plenty  of  talent  along  all  lines  that  only  needs  to  be 
brought  to  light.  Just  because  you  are  not  asked  individually 
to  contribute,  is  no  reason  that  your  work  is  not  wanted.  Think 
what  an  injustice  you  do  yourself  by  not  writing  whenever  you 
can,  for  every  article  written  strengthens  you  for  some  greater 
effort. 

Are  you  not  willing  to  help  yourself  ?  Most  of  us  are.  Ke- 
member  then  that  every  time  you  contribute  to  the  magazine  you 
do  yourself  as  much  good  as  anyone  else.  While  the  rest  of  us 
are  amused  by  your  quaint  sayings,  delighted  by  your  wit,  or 
touched  by  your  grave  thoughts,  which  you  have  expressed  for 
us,  the  greater  pleasure  is  yours;  for  you  have  that  indefinable 
delight  in  doing  things,  which  is  at  once  the  incentive  to  labor 
and  its  best  reward. 
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George  Washiogton — God  left  him  childless  that  he  might 
better  be  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

.  _  _.  The  old  term  is  ended,  another  is  begun.  Again 
each  has  an  opportunity  to  say:  '^  My  failures  are 
etmon.  behind  rae;  I  will  profit  by  them  and  do  my  best 
this  term."  If  you  did  not  make  as  many  good  resolutions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  with  regard  to  your  work  as  you  should 
have  done,  make  them  now  and  keep  them.  Eesolve  that  you 
will  waste  less  time;  that  you  will  get  all  the  possible  benefit 
from  your  work  and  fromi  your  play,  as  well,  so  when  June  shall 
come  you  can  look  back  without  a  single  great  regret,  and  those 
at  home  will  not  be  disappointed  in  you.  Take  for  your  motto 
this  line  from  Smellie:  ''Let  me  be  content  with  no  second 
best;"  and  when  the  blue  days  come  and  all  your  efforts  bring 
but  scant  success,  re-enforce  your  dwindling  courage  with 
Lowell's  brave  thought:  "  Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime." 
A.  feeling  that  duty  has  been  well  performed  brings  the 
highest  pleasure;  a  knowledge  that  time  and  opportunities  have 
been  wasted  will  at  sometime  bring  the  keenest  remorse.  Think 
twice  before  you  set  your  standard  for  this  term's  work. 

They  who  travel  the  streets  of  bye- and  bye,  soon  come  to  the 
house  of  never. 

jg     .  Cough!  cough!  cough!     The  echoes  fill  the  audi- 

torium, fill  the  dining-room,  fill  every  place  it 
seems  where  our  Normal  girls  are  assembled.  '  'Are 
they  all  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption!  "  asks  a  visitor  almost 
shudderingly.  We  do  not  think  this  to  be  the  case  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  frequency  Mr.  Cox  is  consulted  about  supplies 
for  the  table  or  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  girls.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  it  all  ?  Gentle  reader,  if  you  are  afflicted 
with  that  most  ignominious  of  life's  little  miseries,  a  bad  cold, 
we  would  not  add  to  your  discomfort  by  singling  you  out  for 
public  remark — we  do  but  offer  our  sympathy  and  the  name  of 
the  latest  remedy. 

But  if  your  eyes  are  not  watery,  and  your  classic  nose  is  not 
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red  and  swollen,  and  your  voice  has  its  accustomed  flute-like 
sweetness,  then  by  these  tokens  we  know  you  have  no  cold,  but 
still  we  hear  you  cough  I 

All  the  addresses  we  have  had  lately  have  been  solos  by 
the  speaker  with  an  accompaniment  of  coughs  from  the  audience. 
A  delightful  musical  !  Just  listen  a  moment  as  the  speaker  or 
singer  reaches  an  impressive  point.  There  it  is  again!  And 
there,  across  the  hall,  is  the  response.  Then  others  take  it  up. 
How  thoy  cough!  singly,  doubly,  all  together! — piano,  moderate, 
accelerando,  fortissimo,  siorzaiido!  Are  you  trying  to  drown  the 
speaker's  voice,  are  you  displeased  with  what  she  says?  Evi- 
dently not,  for  your  faces  (when  not  distorted  by  coughing)  show 
keen  interest,  alert  attention.  Is  it  a  code  of  signals?  Cer- 
tainly not,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  pranks  our  girls  play.  Is  it 
that  you  do  not  consider  the  comfort  of  those  around  you  and 
that  you  don't  care  whether  or  not  they  hear?  No  indeed,  our 
girls  may  be  thoughtless  sometimes,  but  they  are  never  lacking 
in  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  they   are  not  selfish. 

Then  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  may  be  another  solution 
to  the  problem.  Is  it  not  partly  habit  and  partly  involuntary 
imitation  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  not  know  that  you 
are  one  of  the  cougbers  ?  Is  it  always  necessary  to  harrow  your 
own  nerves  and  those  of  other  people  by  this  endless  coughing 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided !  Even  the  worst  cough  can  be 
stifled  behind  a  handkerchief.  Then,  it  is  not  fair  to  yourself 
and  to  those  around  you  to  let  this  habit  get  the  better  of  you. 
''A  word  to  the  wise  issufiicient.  " 
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The  Jew  in  America. 

Munsey  is  publishing  this  year  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
leading  racial  elements  of  our  population.  The  January  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  contains  an  intensely  interesting  article  on 
' '  The  Jew  in  America. ' ' 

At  first  one  who  has  nevei  given  the  subject  serious  consid- 
eration is  surprised  at  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Jewish 
element  in  our  country. 

Says  the  writer  of  this  article:  '"The  Jewish  race  is  flocking 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  present  rate  of  immigration, 
another  century  will  see  more  than  half  of  it  settled  in  America. 
New  York  already  contains  about  thirty  times  as  many  Jews  as 
there  are  in  Jerusalem, 

''The  total  number  of  Jews  in  all  countries  is  eleven  millions. 
About  fourteen  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  America — nearly 
two  per  cent  of  our  population.  Half  of  these  are  in  New  York, 
and  one- tenth  in  Chicago.  The  whole  British  Empire,  with 
nearly  five  times  our  ]Dopulation,  has  only  one-fifth  as  many 
Jews.  And  by  1930,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues, 
we  shall  have  seven  million  Jews  here — as  many  as  obeyed  Solo- 
mon. America  is  becoming  the  Promised  Land  of  the  Jews  and 
New  York  their  New  Jerusalem."  As  we  continue  reading,  our 
surprise  changes  to  admiration  for  what  the  Jew  has  accomplish- 
ed against  such  powerful  odds.  In  the  business  world,  in  almost 
every  profession  we  find  Jews  occupying  prominent  positions. 
' '  No  matter  what  ladder  you  climb,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
some  Jews  on  the  top  rounds."  ''  The  Jewish  race  is  like  a  de- 
partment store.  Ask  for  whatever  you  want  and  it  can  give 
it  to  you."  Doctors,  artists, sculptors,  musicians,  judges,  teach- 
ers and  scientists,  all  are  furnished  by  this  race,  which  we  have 
accused  of  being  a  race  of  traders.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Jew 
"  levies  upon  other  men's  toil  and   is  not  a  creator  of  wealth," 
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lie  has  been  forced  to  it.  '■ '  Hostile  nations  took  away  the  Jews' 
land  and  left  them  nothing  to  live  on  but  their  brains.  This  was 
dangerous — to  the  hostile  nations.  Brains  rule  the  world,  and 
always  will.  And  the  Jew's  enemies  practically  said  to  him, 
'  Think  or  get  off  the  earth  !'  ''  'Tis  interesting  to  know,  ^'  the 
first  Astor  began  by  working  for  a  Jew — Hayman  Levy,  a  fur- 
dealer.  Astor  got  rich  because  Levy  showed  him  how,  very 
likely." 

The  Jew  is  thirsty  for  knowledge.  Our  schools  are  full  of 
Jews.  ' '  When  our  eighteen  million  boys  and  girls  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  stand  in  line  and  say,  '  I  pledge  allegiance  to 
our  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands, '  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  little  patriots  are  Jewish.  " 

Moreover  it  is  shown  that  the  Jew  makes  a  good  citizen. 
To  begin  with,  he  supports  his  own  poor.  There  are  no  Jews  in 
the  potter's  field.  In  a  Jewish  community  you  will  see  no  corner 
loafers,  no  beggars,  no  drunkards.  There  is  enough  tea  drunk 
on  the  East  Side  every  day  to  flood  a  ship,  but  not  enough 
whiskey  to  trouble  prohibitionists.  ISTo  matter  how  smaR  his 
income  is,  he  will  live  within  it.  He  will  eat  dry  bread  and 
sleep  on  the  floor  with  a  cheerful  heart;  but  as  soon  as  he  has 
money  to  spend,  he  spends  it  like  an  emperor.  There  are  few 
of  them  in  our  police  and  divorce  courts.  There  are  less  than 
two  thousand  in  all  our  government  institutions. 

And  so  our  writer  shows  that  the  American  plan  of  giving  the 
Jew  fair  play  has  succeeded.  '  'At  any  rate  all  other  plans  have 
failed.''  ''No  nation  prospers  that  persecutes  the  Jews,"  said 
Frederick  the  Great.  '  'Egypt  tried  persecution  and  the  Jews 
went  to  its  funeral.  Assyria  made  the  same  blunder,  so  did 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Eome,  Spain.  Say  the  Jew  is  not  a 
fighter  !  When  was  there  ever  such  a  five-thousand-year  battle 
for  life?  Tied  hand  and  foot,  he  fought  on,  and  to-day  he  is 
more  alive  than  ever."  But  as  we  read  on  we  ask  ourselves  do 
we  deserve  any  credit  for  giving  the  Jew  "fair  play."  Has  he 
not  as  much  right  here  as  any  the  rest  of  us?  For  we  are  told 
that  another  of  our  pretty  history  stories  is  a  myth,  and  it  was 
not  the  pawning  of  Queen  Isabella's  jewels  that  furnished  the 
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money  for  Columbus'  voyage,  but  that  Luis  de  Santaugel,  a  Jew, 
and  King  Ferdinand's  chief  tax  collector,  advanced  the  necessary 
amount  for  the  expedition  as  a  loan  to  the  king  and  queen.  The 
jewel  story  was  invented  years  after  by  a  Spaniard,  to  flatter 
Queen  Isabella. 

Moi cover:  ''The  great  navigator's  map  was  drawn  by 
Eibes,  called  the  Map  Jew.  His  astronomical  tables  were  com- 
piled by  the  Jew,  Abraham  Zacuto.  His  astronomical  instru- 
ments were  made  by  another  Jew  whose  name  has  not  been 
preserved.  His  superintendent  was  Eodrigo  Sanchez,  the  Jew. 
The  first  sailor  who  saw  land  was  Eodrigo  de  Triana,  the  Jew; 
and  the  first  European  to  set  foot  on  American  soil  was  the  inter- 
preter, Luis  de  Terres,  the  Jew. 

Columbus  discovered  the  land;  a  Jew  discovered  its  possibili- 
ties. When  Columbus  announced  his  success,  the  words  were 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  Gabriel  Sanchez,  the  Jew,  hur- 
ried to  King  Ferdinand  and  got  a  franchise  permitting  him  to  sell 
^'cattle  and  grain  to  the  Indians."  And  so  American  trade  was 
established  by  a  Jew  of  Madrid. 

The  Jew  is  ''part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States."  "It 
would  require  a  suigical  operation  to  take  the  Jews  out  of 
American  civilization.  Even  the  '  American '  is  now,  as  we 
have  seen,  two  per  cent  Jewish.  To  read  the  names  on  the  signs 
along  Broadway  reminds  one  of  a  chapter  in  Leviticus."  With 
such  a  past  as  the  Jew's,  what  may  not  his  future  be?  With 
our  attention  thus  attached  to  the  Jewish  race,  we  enter  in  their 
interest  a  little  poem  published  by  Current  Literature,  which 
contains,  from  the  Jewish  standpoint,  a  touch  of  almost  tragic 
pathos. 

THE  CHOSEN    PEOPLE. 

BY  M.  W.  T. 

Thy  chosen  people.  Lord  !  Ay,  and  for  what  ? 
Chosen  to  bear  the  world's  contempt  and  scorn; 
Chosen  to  cringe  and  fawn,  contrive  and  plot. 
Only  to  win  the  right  to  live,  being  born ; 
Chosen  to  bow  the  neck  and  bend  the  knee. 
To  hold  the  tongue  when  other  tongues  revile, 
To  bear  the  burdens,  bond  slaves  e'en  when  free; 
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Give  cheerfully,  be  spit  upon  and  smile; 

Chosen  for  death,  for  torture  and  the  screws, 

While  the  slow  centuries  move,  they  say,  towards  light  ? 

Lord,  from  the  horrors  of  this  endless  night 

Let  us  go  free  ! — another  people  choose  ! 

Lelia  Madison  Jackson,  '06. 

Argus. 

"  The  Divine  Sarah." 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  frequent  and  complimentary  men- 
tions made  in  the  magazines  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  visit  to 
America,  we  must  conclude  that,  whatever  may  have  been  her 
reception  in  Canada,  there  can  certainly  be  no  question  as  to 
her  welcome  in  the  United  States. 

Says  The  Theater  Magazine  of  New  York,  in  speaking  of  her 
visit:  "'Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  eminent 
French  artist  has  enjoyed  a  substantial  triumph  uni>recedented 
in  any  of  her  three  previous  appearances  in  the  United  States. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  she  has  made  good  in  a  manner 
nothing  short  of  marvellous,  considering  her  accredited  age  of 
sixty-one  years.  She  is  still  'the  divine  Sarah,'  of  the  will  of 
gold — in  technique  the  foremost  exponent  of  modern  academic 
culture  in  the  drama;  in  temperament  an  embodied  genius  of 
sentiment  and  passion;  a  chameleon-like  human  creature  of  fire 
and  air,  an  essence  of  woman-spirit  in  every  infinite  mood,  the 
eternal  child,  imperious  to  time,  and  the  perennial  priestess  of 
an  immortal  act." 

Diamond-Making  Up  To  Date. 

In  one  of  the  January  issues  of  the  Literary  Digest,  there  is 
a  most  interesting  article  on  the  up-to-date  manufacture  of 
diamonds. 

"It  is  now  many  years,"  says  the  writer  of  this  article, 
"  since  Henri  Mussair,  the  French  chemist,  first  succeeded  in 
crystallizing  carbon  in  the  form  of  diamonds  by  use  of  the  elec- 
tric furnace.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  resulting  crystals  have 
been  so  small  that  their  production  has  been  regarded  as  an 
ingenious  chemical  demonstration  rather  tlian  the  germ  of  a 
commercial  process. 
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Eecently  Henry  Fisher,  of  New  York,  who  is  the  first,  it  is 
claimed,  to  make  diamonds  by  Mussair's  process  in  this  coun- 
try, has  succeeded  in  producing  crystals  so  much  larger  than 
any  hitherto  made  in  this  way,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  possi- 
bility of  obtaining,  in  the  future,  gems  large  enough  to  have 
commercial  value. 

Fisher  has  constructed  a  furnace  which  enables  him  to  get 
an  intense  and  uniform  heat,  and  also  to  drip  the  crucible,  con- 
taining the  iron  and  graphite,  directly  from  the  heated  interior 
into  cold  water.  This  sudden  cooling  process  causes  the  solidi- 
fied mass  to  break  up,  and  in  the  portions  broken  off  the  dia- 
mond crystals  are  found.  "  It  should  be  remembered  that  dia- 
monds thus  obtained  are  real,  tho'  'artificial;'  in  other  words, 
while  the  process  of  crystallization  is  controlled  by  human 
agency,  the  resulting  crystals  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
heat  and  pressure  necessary  to  their  formation  had  accompa- 
nied some  great  prehistoric  movement  of  the  earth's  crust." 

Mr.  Fisher's  success  has  aroused  much  interest.  ''  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  if  the  research  be  made,  which  wiU 
greatly  simplify  the  production  of  diamonds,  and  what  is  more 
important,  will  place  a  far  lower  value  upon  them  than  at  pres- 
ent quoted  by  the  Diamond  Trust."  Something  of  the  vast 
commercial  significance  of  this  achievement  of  science  is  realized 
when  we  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  another  magazine  that  the 
value  of  the  diamonds  brought  into  this  country  alone  during 
the  past  year  was  nearly  or  quite  thirty  million  dollars. 

Grace  Beale. 
Cunningham. 

The  Last  of  the  Teebitories. 

The  World's  Work  of  January  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  M.  G.  CunnifP,  entitled  ''The  Last  of  the  Territories." 

A  bill  was  presented  in  Congress  last  winter  to  admit 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  one  vast  state  to  be 
called  Arizona.  It  passed  the  House,  but  fell  asleep  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  died  with  the  end  of  the  session.  Arizona  objected  to 
this  union  and  hung  back.  "Rather  than  join  with  New  Mex- 
ico,"  said  the  people,   "  we  will  gladly  remain  as  we    are. 
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Come  out  here,  Easterners,  and  we  will  show  you  why."  So  last 
fall  ten  Congressmen  went  out  there.  They  visited  !N"ew  Mex- 
ico first,  and  found  the  people  divided  in  sentiment.  Later 
Arizona,  overjoyed,  received  them,  talked  and  demonstrated 
with  them,  and  sent  them  home  ready  to  a  man  to  fight  against 
the  merger.  ''And  it  is  a  fight,  too.  The  moves  of  the  state- 
hood campaign  have  set  the  United  States  Senate  at  logger- 
heads. 1^0  other  question  anywhere  in  the  United  States  is 
arousing  half  the'red-hot  enthusiasm  as  that  is." 

The  writer  of  this  article  went  to  the  territories  just  in 
advance  of  the  congressmen.  He  says,  ''I  asked  every  person 
I  met  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  whether  he  wished  joint 
statehood.  IS^ew  Mexico  was  lukewarm.  Many  said,  No. 
Many  said,  '  We  want  single  statehood,  but  we  can' t  get  it,  so 
we  will  take  joint  statehood.  A  half  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.'  There  was  no  such  wavering  in  Arizona.  Asking 
that  question  was  like  touching  a  match  to  a  cannon  cracker. 
Men  did  not  merely  say,  'We  don't  want  joint  statehood.' 
They  made  speeches.  They  shot  forth  reasons.  They  told 
stories."  Lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  editors,  men  of  every  pro- 
fesssion  were  of  the  same  mood.  When  Sheriff  Lowry  was  asked 
his  opinion,  he  replied,  ''Sir,  I'd  like  to  see  Arizona  a  state. 
But  half  a  state  with  New  Mexico  as  the  other  half?  Well,  I'd 
rather  see  it  a  territory  till  I  die.  " 

Both  territories  believe  they  should  have  been  admitted  as 
states  long  ago.  New  Mexico  has  an  area  equal  in  size  to  the 
New  England  states.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  combined,  and 
a  population  of  nearly  300, 000.  Two-thirds  of  the  states  had  a 
smaller  population  than  this  when  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Cunniff  says:  "  Neither  territory  is  a  wild  waste  of  cac- 
tus-grown desert  and  bare  mountain  range  dotted  here  and  there 
with  lawless  mining  camps  and  peopled  by  bad  men,  cow-boys, 
and  Jack  Hamlin  gamblers  that  fiction  has  painted.  Life  in 
them  is  no  more  like  that  in  the  Arizona  Kicker  and  in  the  cur- 
rent cheap  tales  of  Western  life  than  the  California  mining 
camps  of  today  are  like  those  Bret  Harte  pictured.     The  towns 
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have  broad  clean  streets,  electric  lights,  good  water  systems,  trolly 
lines,  beautiful  churches  and  schools.  The  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  are  very  rich,  and  produce  $10,000,000  yearly.  One 
county  in  New  Mexico  yields  more  turquoises  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Irrigation  is  employed  and  the  river  valleys  are 
three  or  four  times  as  fertile  as  those  of  the  Connecticut.  Min- 
ing, agriculture,  lumbering  and  stockraising  are  the  principal 
industries,  and  are  the  sources  of  great  wealth. 

But  after  all,  the  chief  problem  lies  in  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Of  the  300,000  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  nearly  one- 
half  are  Mexicans — alien  in  blood,  language,  tradition,  political 
consciousness  and  temper  of  mind,  to  the  Americans  who  are 
building  up  the  territory.  The  territorial  Legislature  always 
contains  a  number  ol  Mexicans  and  in  some  counties  they  domi- 
nate. 

In  Arizona  there  are  not  more  than  150,000  inhabitants,  but 
they  are  vigorous,  enterprising  Americans.  They  are  no  better 
than  the  Americans  of  New  Mexico,  but  they  do  not  share  their 
common  life  with  an  alien  people  and  do  not  want  to.  But  in 
a  state  made  up  of  the  two  territories  the  people  of  the  New 
Mexico  end  would  soon  out-vote  the  people  of  the  Arizona  end 
and  the  new  state  would  naturally  assume  the  New  Mexico  tone. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  Arizona  does  not  want  joint  statehood? 

V.  E.  S.,  '07. 

Cunningham, 
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»utt  SxamittatUina.  ^°^®  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^^  Normal  School  had 
not  attained  the  pre-eminence  and  excellence 
to  which  it  has  now  risen  and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  felt 
that  there  had  to  be  some  test  to  prove  that  our  graduates  of  this 
institution  were  capable  of  teaching  in  the  grammar  schook 
throughout  the  state.  So  an  act  was  passed  to  this  effect,  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  should  have  to  take  State  ex- 
aminations before  being  allowed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
Now  that  our  school  has  risen  to  such  prominence,  it  is  not 
even  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  teachers,  is  it  not  a  reflection 
upon  the  present  system,  for  State  examinations  to  be  imperative- 
as  a  test  of  our  ability  ?  After  passing  the  prescribed  courses 
here  these  tests  should  be  mere  shams. 

The  shortest  length  of  time  in  which  a  student  in  this 
school  may  obtain  a  diploma,  is  two  years,  while  most  of  us 
have  to  stay  here  even  longer  than  this.  What  then  is  the 
judgment  of  Virginia  as  to  our  capability  to  teach  ?  Simply 
this,  we  are  placed  in  the  same  class  and  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  girls  who  have  attended  school  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
years.     Wherein  lies  the  justice  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our  Alma  Mater  will 
demand  and  obtain  just  appreciation  of  her  work  and  State  ex- 
aminations will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

C.  G.  S. 

A«1Ettfmng3FuU  ^^^*  Thursday  evening,  January  25,  1906, 
of 3itBtrttrttn«.  ^^^fessor  Soule  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute gave  us  a  very  interesting,  as  well  as  in- 
structive, address  on  agriculture.  This  address  was  attended 
by  nearly  every  student  of  this  institution,  and  many  visitors 
from  town  and  the  neighboring  farms.  We  are  sure  that  every- 
one attending  enjoyed  it  and  was  benefitted  thereby. 
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It  is  easy  to  understaud  why  we  appreciated  an  address  on 
such  a  subject  when  one  thinks  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  us  are  farmers'  daughters  and  are  clamoring  for  some 
device  by  which  the  farmers'  standard  may  be  raised.  Professor 
Soule  made  clear  to  us  what  they  need  to  bring  it  about. 

He  showed  us  that  the  secret  of  it  all  is  Icnowing  lioio  to 
farm.  Our  farmers  can  no  longer  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their 
lorefathers,  but  they  must  study  and  learn  the  art  of  agriculture 
with  as  much  intelligence  as  is  required  in  the  learning  of  any 
other  profession.  We  are  indeed  proud  that  our  grand  old  com- 
monwealth is  awakening  to  this  fact  and  is  establishing  such  de- 
partments as  are  essential  to  its  development  along  all  lines. 

Although  we  don't  remember  all  Professor  Soule  told  us,  he 
left  us  at  least  a  taste  of  what  is  in  store  for  our  farmers  of  the 
coming  generation.  We  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  our  good 
fortune  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  have  an  agricultural  de- 
partment connected  with  this  institution,  in  order  that  the 
teachers  sent  out  from  here  henceforth  will  not  be  narrowed 
down  to  teaching  the  ''  Four  E's,"  but  that  they  may  enter  into 
a  broader  sphere  and  teach  our  youth  to  love  agriculture  more, 
and  to  understand  farming  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  old  hillsides, 
that  now  can  scarcely  sustain  "hen-nest  grass,  "  will  become 
fertile  and  blossom  with  the  rich  fair  fruits  of  old  Mother  Earth. 

Y.  B.,  '07. 

have  made  remarkable  improvement  on 
iHawUtns  nut  r.f  eiI,apH.      ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  marching  out  of  chapel. 

At  first  it  was  very  hard  for  us  to  understand  exactly  with 
whom  we  were  to  march.  But  Mr.  Mattoon  kindly  solved  the 
problem,  and  informed  us  repeatedly  that  we  were  to  fall  in  line 
with  the  girl  exactly  opposite  us,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether 
she  was  our  special  friend  or  not.  We  can  now  find  our  partner 
so  readily  that  even  Mr.  Mattoon  can  find  no  fault. 

After  this  difficulty  had  been  overcome  another  one  pre- 
sented itself.  One  morning  our  worthy  president  announced  that 
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from  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  getting  out  of  chapel,  we 
must  have  forgotten  that  we  are  just  sixteen. 

These  words  had  the  desired  effect,  for  so  eager  are  we  to 
convince  our  president  that  we  are  just  sixteen  that  we  march 
out  in  double-quick  time.  Some  go  with  a  skip,  some  with  a 
jump,  but  none  in  a  walk.  Even  the  Senior  A's  and  Senior  B's, 
who  usually  walk  with  such  a  slow  and  stately  tread,  march  out 
as  if  they  were  going  to  a  fire  rather  than  to  the  Training  School. 

The  hardest  thing  of  all  is  for  us  to  learn  that  we  must  not 
"scuff"  our  feet.  But  we  know  that  even  this  difficulty  is 
slowly  being  overcome,  for  Miss  Hills'  "expression" — as  she 
views  us  from  the  rostrum — is  gradually  changing  from  one  of 
annoyance  and  agitation  to  one  of  serene  and  calm  satisfaction. 

May  we  continue  to  improve  so  that  when  the  Legislature 
comes,  they  may  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Normal 
School  girls  are  so  filled  with  ambition,  that  they  even  go  in  a 
lope  to  their  classes. 

W.  D. 
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AT  THE  close  of  the  devotional  exercises,  on  Saturday, 
January  13,  delegates  were  elected  to  the  fifth  Student 
Volunteer  Conveution,  to  be  held  Feburary  28— March  4. 
The  representatives  are  Miss  Rice,  Miss  Lancaster,  Mary  Scho- 
field,  Mary  Preston,  and  Myrtle  Eea. 

For  the  first  time  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  will 
hold  its  convention  iu  the  South.  It  will  be  entertained  in  that 
"City  of  Conventions,  "  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Three  thousand 
delegates  are  expected,  and  five  hundred  colleges  and  schools 
will  be  represented.  It  is  expected  that  missionaries  from  nearly 
every  mission  field  of  the  world  will  be  present.  The  strongest 
speakers  in  America  and  Europe  will  present  the  various  themes. 
In  the  afternoons,  special  conferences  will  be  held,  at  which  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  churches  and  schools  will  be  discussed.  It 
will  be  a  great  convention,  and  the  results  of  it  will  be  far-reach- 
ing. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  January  20. 
The  president  read  her  annual  report,  and  the  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year.  The  report  was  very  encouraging,  and 
showed  that  the  Association  had  gone  forward  in  nearly  every 
line  of  work.  The  officers  elected  were  Flora  Thompson,  presi- 
ident;  Mary  Schofield,  vice-president;  Grace  Thorpe,  recording 
secretary;  Gertrude  Davidson,  corresponding  secretary;  Mary 
Glasgow,  treasurer. 

Miss  Euth  Paxson,  National  Student  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  visited  the  school  January  27- 
29.  Both  the  ladies  of  the  town  and  the  girls  of  the  Association 
had  long  looked  forward  to  her  comniug,  and  had  planned  for  it 
carefully  and  with  much  prayer.  Since  Christmas,  the  girls 
have  held  a  prayer  circle  fifteen  minutes  before  breakfast  to  ask 
God's  blessing  on  these  meetings,   and  the  week  before  Miss 
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Paxson's  visit  the  ladies  of  the  town  also  held  a  prayer  circle 
every  afternoon  at  four  o'clock. 

Miss  Paxson  made  an  address  Saturday  afternoon  on  "  The 
Eeality  of  the  Christian  Life,'"  and  Sunday  afternoon  she  led  a 
gospel  meeting.  Her  subject  for  this  service  was  ''The  Cross." 
Both  of  these  meetings  resulted  in  much  good.  Several  girls 
confessed  Christ  for  the  first  time,  and  many  others  expressed  a 
desire  to  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  Him.  Miss  Paxson's 
earnest  words  and  strong  appeals  for  service  touched  many  hearts. 
During  her  visit,  she  also  did  much  personal  work  among  the 
girls. 

Lives  more  consecrated  to  our  Lord's  work  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  her  coming  among  us. 
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Alumnae  I^oUb. 


Since  last  month's  issue  of  The  Guidon,  nineteen  enthusi- 
astic alumnae  have  gone  from  here  to  swell  the  number  of  noble 
women  who  call  the  Virginia  State  JSTormal  School  their  Alma 
Mater,  Each  one  of  them  is  missed  from  her  individual  post  in  the 
college  life— but  our  loss  is  most  certainly  Virginia's  gain.  The 
courage,  sincerity,  and  '^stick-at-itiveness"  that  this  graduating 
class  has  shown  cannot  help  but  count  for  the  glory  and  good  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  Our  notes  this  month  will  be  to  some  extent 
news  of  them. 

Susie  Ford  left  us  immediately  after  the  commencement. 
She  is  filling  a  positioil  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  Dumbarton 
Graded  School,  near  Eichmond,  Virginia. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  Lucy  Hiner,  Pearl  Vaughan, 
and  Clara  Sauderlin  are  going  to  stay  with  us  and  take  post- 
graduate courses. 

Helen  Childrey  went  to  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  to  fill  a 
position  in  the  public  school  there. 

Henrietta  Dunlap  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  librarian  here.  She  will  return  to  the 
school  immediately.  We  could  not  hear  more  delightful  news — 
for  Henrietta  has  been  sorely  missed.  She  will  come  back  to 
find  her  place  in  our  hearts  as  big  and  as  warm  as  ever. 

.  Florence  Ingram,  the  president  of  the  January  class  of  '06, 
is  teaching  at  Barton  Heights  neai  Eichmond.  She  secured  this 
position  before  Christmas,  and  having  done  such  excellent  work 
she  was  granted  her  diploma  without  returning  for  the  last 
month's  work.  This  is  an  unparalled  case  in  the  history  of  our 
alumnae.  The  class  of  '06  should  feel  very  proud  of  their  presi- 
dent. 

Lillian  Thompson  is  spending  a  few  days  visiting  friends  in 
Farmville,  before  going  to  her  home  in  Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 

Mary  F.  Gray  class  January  '04,  has  a  position  in  McDon- 
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nough  Institute,  La  Plata,  Md.  This  is  her  second  year  there, 
and  she  seems  very  much  pleased  with  her  work. 

Ella  Thompson,  now  Mrs.  J.  T.  Walker,  has  her  home  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Walker  is  assistant  professor 
of  Latin. 

Zillah  Mapp,  who  married  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Arthur  Winn, 
is  living  at  Temperanceville,  Accomac  County,  Virginia. 

An  alumnae  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud  is  Miss  Celestia 
Parish,  who  graduated  from  here  in  1886  and  then  became  a 
member  of  the  Normal  School  faculty.  She  is  now  head  of  the 
Psychological  and  Training  School  Department  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Georgia  Miles  Bryan  was  married,  on  December  .30,  to  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Hutt,  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

Georgiana  Stephenson  is  principal  of  a  school  at  Spotts- 
wood,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  She  was  forced  to  leave 
Farmville  several  weeks  before  commencement. 

Virginia  Greever  is  spending  a  gay  winter  at  her  home, 
Chilhowie,  Va. 
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Sote. 


In  Chemistry. 

Miss  W-n-s-t-n — ''What  optical   instrument   does  the  eye 
resemble  1 ' ' 

Gr-t-d  D-v-d-o-n — "The  microscope.'' 

Heard  on  The  Hall. 

' '  Who  teaches  hygiene  ? ' ' 

"Miss  Hills.'- 

' '  Do  you  wear  your  gym-suits "?  " 

B-ss  H-t-a-w-y — "I  have  just  learned  the  eighth  declension 
in  Latin." 

J-r-i-a  C-h-p-a-n — "I  certainly  do  want  to  hear  that  debate. 
Are  you  on  the  positive  or  negative  side  V ' 
F-1-r-n-e  B-r — "Negative." 

Miss  H-ls — "Name  an  organ  of  the  body." 
M-tt-e  T-r-ves— "  The  pulse." 

Mary — "  I  wonder  why  A  isn't  down  to  breakfast." 
Jane — "Why,  A  is  in  the  infirmary.  She  had  her  tonsilitis 
taken  out  yesterday  !  " 

New  girl — "  Can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  best  Literary  So- 
ciety?   I  think  I  shall  join  one  next  week." 
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Nnto  0f  lOoral  3lnt^r^jst 


February  the  first  marked  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 
for  the  ISTormal  School  girls,  and  they  seem  to  be  getttng  down 
to  work  with  a  pietty  good  will.  The  Senior  B  class  having 
gotten  their  diplomas  have  gone,  some  to  teach  and  some  to 
their  homes,  and  new  girls  are  coming  in  to  take  their  places. 
The  exercises  during  commencement  were  very  enjoyable  and 
the  "sweet  girl  graduates  "  did  full  justice  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  26,  Mrs.  Cochran  entertained 
the  graduating  class.  Those  present  besides  the  guests  of  honor 
were  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  home  department,  some 
of  the  young  men  of  Farmville,  and  the  special  friends  and 
parents  of  the  graduates.  The  dining-room  and  reception  hall 
were  prettily  decorated  with  the  class  colors,  lavender  and  green. 
A  delicious  salad  course  was  served. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  class  exercises  were  enjoyed  by  a 
large  audieuce.  Miss  Clara  Sanderlin  spoke  the  words  of 
greeting;  Miss  Lillian  Thompson  read  the  class  history;  the 
poem  was  delivered  by  Miss  Fennell  Crawley;  the  prophecy,  by 
Miss  Florence  Ingram;  a  piano  solo,  the  "Scarf  Dance,"  by 
Miss  Hattie  Bugg;  the  will,  by  Miss  Gertrude  King,  and  the  fare- 
well by  Miss  Nell  Ingram.  Two  beautiful  class  songs  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  program. 

Eev.  J.  B.  Winn,  of  Petersburg,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Church  here,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  in 
the  auditorium  Sunday  evening.  'Tis  needless  to  say  we  all 
enjoyed  the  sermon,  for  when  did  a  Farmville  audience  ever  fail 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  Mr.   Winn"? 
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The  Senior  B's  have  realized  that  '^  Honest  labor  wears 
a  lovely  face,"  and  their  last  days  at  the  Normal  have  proved 
this  doubly  true.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  these  last 
days  brought  was  suggestive  little  envelopes,  containing  cards 
for  a  picture  party  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  D.  T.  Elam,  on  Friday 
evening,  January  12,  in  honor  of  Miss  Georgiana  Stephenson 
and  Miss  Hattie  Bugg.  How  that  class  did  rejoice  that 
Georgiana  and  Hattie  were  Senior  B's. 

The  reception -hall,  parlor  and  dining-room  of  Mrs.  Elam's 
lovely  home  were  thrown  together,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were 
filled  with  the  happy  class  of  January  '06.  Only  that  day  the 
girls  had  received  the  '^tickets"  bearing  the  magic  words 
' '  passed  on  teaching, ' '  and  so  all  were  in  the  mood  for  thorough 
enjoyment.  Their  honorary  member, — Miss  Dunn,  Miss  Hali- 
burton,  Miss  Woodruff,  Miss  Hiner  and  several  of  the  girls 
shared  the  enjoyment  of  the  light-hearted  graduates. 

Everyone  joined  most  heartily  in  the  delightful  games. 
Cut-up  pictures,  tied  in  violet,  green  and  white,  which  had  been 
scattered  around  the  rooms,  were  found  and  pasted  on  numbered 
cards,  with  some  very  laughable  results.  Prizes  were  awarded 
the  most  artistic  and  the  most  comical  pictures.  The  first,  a 
picture  of  the  class  flowers,  double  violets,  was  won  by  Miss 
Price  Starling;  the  second,  a  typical  old  maid  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, ''  After  years  of  service  the  Lord  will  provide" — by  Miss 
Roy  Rogers.  A  game  of  blowing  the  feather  then  tested  the 
lungs  for  a  while. 

They  were  all  invited  into  the  dining-room,  where  an  en- 
tirely different  kind  of  game  was  enjoyed.  The  four  tables  were 
prettily  decorated  with  potted  plants  and  the  class  colors,  violet 
and  green.     Most  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 

Before  leaving  the  dining  room,  stars  of  fortunes,  which 
were  suspended  from  the  dining  room  grille,  were  distributed 
and  discussed  amid  much  laughter. 

"An  evenmg  passes  quickly 
When  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet," 

and  ten  o'clock  came  all  too  soon. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  Graham  most  pleasantly  entertained 
at  supper  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  23,  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class:  Misses  Mary  Ford,  Price  Star- 
ling, Eoy  Eogers,  Estelle  Price  and  Henrietta  Dunlap. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Eichmond  College,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress before  the  graduating  class  on  Monday  evening,  January 
29.  His  theme  was,  "  The  Educational  Problem  of  the  South.  " 
After  the  address,  with  a  few  words  of  praise  and  advice,  Presi- 
dent Jarman  delivered  diplomas  to  the  nineteen  graduates. 

Among  the  visitors  here  for  commencement  were,  Mrs.  S. 
H.  Thompson,  of  Bluefield,  West  Va. ;  Mrs  L.  L.  Childrey,  of 
Eichmond;  Miss  Euth  Ford,  of  Boyce;  Miss  Lula  Dunlap,  of 
Lexington;  Misses  Lizzie  and  Mamie  Ingram  and  Mrs.  Powell,  of 
South  Boston:  Mr.  J.  JoUiffe,  of  Boyce;  Mrs.  Gentry,  Eev.  J.  W. 
Eure,  Mr.  W.  A.  Mann,  of  Petersburg. 
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Ixrljattg^H. 


In  general,  the  December  and  January  issues  of  the  maga- 
zines are  laudable.  The  joke  column,  however,  which  is  usually 
such  a  characteristic  feature,  is  in  many  of  the  issues  left  out 
altogether.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
magazines  contain  articles  discussing  the  great  and  recent  ad- 
vancement of  the  South  and  especially  encouraging  is  the  faith 
which  these  express  that  greater  things  shall  yet  be  accomplished. 

The  December  number  of  the  Southern  Collegian  is  especi- 
ally good.  The  first  article,  "  The  Destiny  of  the  South,"  shows 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  our  land  a«  well  as  a 
clear  insight  into  its  future  significance.  '  ^Music  in  Poetry— Poe' ' 
is  likewise  praiseworthy.  ' '  Is  the  Work  of  the  Orator  Done  f ' ' 
is  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  oratory.  There  are  two  sides,  how- 
ever, to  every  such  question.  '^  The  Count  of  Huelva  "  is  better 
than  most  stories  found  in  school  magazines.  The  editorial 
department  is,  as  ever,  strong  both  in  cause  and  eflfect. 

The  January  number  oi  the  Hampden- Sidney  Magazines  not 
so  good  as  usual.  '^Football"  and  ''Virginia,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent" are  the  two  articles  most  worthy  of  mention.  The  story 
of  love  about  which  ''An  Ante-Bellum  Eomance"  centres  is 
in  itself  quite  interesting;  in  the  telling,  however,  the  author 
has  shown  little  of  the  story- writer's  art. 

The  November  number  of  the  Gray  Jacket  does  not  come  up 
to  its  usual  standard;  perhaps  the  glorious  record  on  the  gridiron 
has  caused  a  falling  off  in  this  issue.  The  author  of  ''The 
Woods  Between,  "  however,  reveals  the  rare  power  of  describ- 
ing his  own  feelings  and  emotions.  "  The  Glory  from  Bound 
Mount  "  is  a  good  piece  of  description. 
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To  read  such  a  well  filled  magazine  as  the  January  number 
of  Wake  Forest  Student  we  count  a  rare  treat.  The  solid  read- 
ing matter,  however,  is  on  a  relatively  much  higher  plane  than 
the  fiction.  ' '  Evening  Star  "  is  a  story  with  quite  a  pretty  idea; 
we  think,  however,  that  the  author  has  allowed  his  imagination 
to  carry  him  rather  far  into  the  realm  of  fancy.  ' '  John  Webster, 
a  Dark  Figure  in  English  Literature, ' '  shows  real  appreciation 
of  the  poet  and  his  work.  The  author  of  ^'Dreams"  reveals 
true  psychological  tendencies  in  his  discussion  of  that  most  in- 
teresting subject.  ^'A  Twentieth  Century  Eip  Van  Winkle" 
is  a  fine  burlesque  on  the  great  things  that  science  is  to-day  at- 
tempting. The  editorial  department  contains  a  well-grounded 
plea  for  more  lectures  with  time  to  attend  them.  This,  we  think 
is  the  need  of  other  schools  besides  Wake  Forest. 

We  have  recieved  also  Ihe  Tattler,  The  Kalosetic  Chimes, 
Rawlings  Recorder,  The  Messenger,  and  The  Virginian. 
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I  asked  my  soul  in  whispered  accents  low, 
Whither  this  mighty  stream  of  life  doth  flow, 
By  what  great  power  doth  it  onward  move? 
My  soul  in  solemn  tones  replied,  ''To  God,  by  Love." 

— Southern  Collegian. 

Oh  for  a  dip  in  that  restless  tide 

Of  faith,  that  through  the  world's  mid  age  has  flowed, 

That  o'er  Doubt's  rocky  reefs  and  breakers  rode, 

And  swept  the  cynic's  wave- wrecked  bark  aside, 

I  know  its  power  doth  still  with  some  abidej 

Some,  who  are  nearest  and  above  all  blest, 

Now  on  its  smoother  waters  calmly  rest, 

But  ere  it  reaches  me,  its  power  hath  died 

For  I  have  only  entered  on  that  stream, 

Which  far  away  doth  reach  the  open  sea 

Of  future  life,  o'er  which  that  tide  doth  sweep; 

But,  tho'  I  here  so  motionless  may  seem, 

So  quietly  this  current  moveth  me, 

I  hope  at  last  to  reach  that  boundless  deep. 

— Southern  Collegian. 

The  Wind  of  Long  Ago. 

Long  ago,  long  ago, 
The  wind  sang  low 

And  sweet — a  beautiful  song; 
Through  years  of  pain. 
For  the  lost  refrain, 

The  nations  have  waited  long. 
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May  the  wind  come  again, 
With  the  old  refrain 

Of  joy  and  peace  and  glee, 
As  the  hours  glide 
Past  the  Christmastide 

And  murmur  it  low  to  thee. 

— Wake  Forest  Student. 

"If  I  were  a  wandering  breeze,"  he  said,  ^'I'd  toss  your 
curls  and  blow  them  out." 

"Tou're  right,"  she  cried  with  conscious  pride,  "they're 
curls  to  blow  about." 

What  is  a  pessimist,  and  what  an  optimist  f 

A  pessimist  is  a  foot- doctor,  an  optimist,  an  eye- doctor. 

A  Senior:  One  capable  of  concealing  an  infinite  amount  of 
ignorance. 

Biding  beats  walking  any  day  (especially  along  a  classical 

"Tia"). 
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The  Electric  Construction  Co. 

of  Virginia. 
Drewry-Hughes  Co. 
Everett  Waddy  Co. 
H.  Kohnstamm  &  Co. 
Morris  &  Eckels. 
W.  J.  Hillsman. 


C.  C.  Cowan. 

Barrow  Coal  Co. 

Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Co., 

Ltd. 
Wade  &  Cralle. 
W.  B.  Agnew. 
The  Butcher  Polish  Co. 
Chas.  M.  Stieff. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
Chas.  Bugg  &  Son. 
White  &  Co. 
Payne  &  Friend. 
Kingan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Sydnor  &  Hundley. 
State  Female  Normal  School. 
E.  A.  Cleland. 
A.  H.  Petting. 
W.  T.  Clark. 
First  National  Bank. 
Mrs.  Hunt. 
H.  H.  Hunt. 


BUTCHER'S  I 

Boston 
Polish 

=====  Is  the  best  Finisli  made  for  ====== 


Floors,  Interior  Woodwork  and  Furniture 

Not  brittle;  will  neither  scratch  nor  deface,  like 
shellac  or  varnish.  Is  not  soft  and  sticky,  like 
beeswax.  Perfectly  transparent,  preserving  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  wood.  Without 
doubt  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
POLISH  known   for   HARDWOOD  FLOORS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  IN  PAINTS,  HARDWARE  AND 
aOUSE-FURNISHINGS 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  telling  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages  of  BUTCHER'S    BOSTON    POLISH 


The  Butcher  Polish  Co. 

356  Atlantic  Avenue,     =     -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


On*«  "\T^      /-»     T?  ^xTixT^v    ^^  ^   superior  finish  for 
UriMO.    ^     rveVlVcr    kitchen  and  piazza  floors 


Everett  Waddey  Co. 


Steel  and  Copper 
Plate  Engraving 
Fine  Stationery 
Printing,  Binding 


•twiiaiMiMiwiwiiaiwiwiieiwiioiwiwiwiiaiwiwiwiiaiMiwiMiwiwtwiwiwiwiwiiaiwiwiwiwiwtMiwiwtiatwiwiMiHiatiwiatis 
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I  We  Make  a  Specialty  of  I 


< 


s 


College  Work 
Embossing  ^ 
Illuminating 


2  • 
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No.  1105  E.  Main  Street 

Richmond,  Virginia 


State  Female  Normal 


FARMVILLE    -     -     -    VIRGINIA 


Founded  by  the  Legislature  to  educate 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Free  tu- 
ition for  two  hundred  young  women. 
Scholarships  appointed  among  the  counties 
and  cities. 

Liberal  courses  in  Language,  Litera- 
ture, History,  Sciences  and  Manual  Arts. 
Two-year  Professional  course  for  teachers. 
A  graded  Training  School  in  which  stu- 
dents receive  a  year's  training  before 
going  out  to  teach. 

A  two-years'  course  for  Kindergarten- 
ers is  also  offered. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


Session  ^egan   September   i4tK  i^05 


ESTABLISHED  1867 


piattt^rB  lank  of  JarmntUi? 


(HupiUl  Surplus  mh  irofita,  Wvn  ^Iflfl.ODfl 


OFFICEES 

H.  A.  STOKES,  President 

W.  G.  VENABLB,  Cashier     W.  P.  YEN  ABLE.  Ass't  Cas'e 


DIRECTOES 
C.  M.  WALKEE  S.  W.  PAULETT 

W.  T.  CLAEK  A.  E.  CEALLE 

L.  J.  VEESEE  J.   M.  CEUTE 


This  old  established  Bank,  with  ample  capital  and  a  strong 
Board  of  Directors,  conducts  a  General  Banking  Business, 
and  is  prepared  to  offer  every  accommodation  consistent  with 
sound  banking.  We  respectfully  solicit  your  account,  large  or 
small,  which  shall  have  our  best  and  most  careful  attention. 
Correspondence  invited. 

Collections  a  Specialty. 

Interest  Allowed  on  Time  Deposits. 


Hattual  olramtng 

TOOLS  AND 
BENCHES 


If  you  are  in  the  market,  write  to 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  COMP'Y 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

NEW  YORK.  SINCE  1848 

New  Home,  4th  Ave.  and  13th  St.  Block  South  of  Union  Square 

ESTABLISHED   1873 

H.  C.  KAYTON 

Successor  to  H.  E.  BARROW 
DEALER  IN 

FRESH  MEATTS  and  ICE 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Pork  and  Sausage 
FARMVILLE,  VA. 


1842  '^exiFFF^^  1906 


T 


"THE  PIANO  WITH  THE  SWEET  TONE" 

Sold  direct  by  the  Manufacturer.     We  also  own  and  manufacture 

the  matchless 


i€ 


1/1 W    FMNO 

LOW  PRICES 
EASY  TERMS 


Parties  wanting  Pianos  can  save  money  by  calling  on  or  writing 
us  for  prices  before  they  buy 

CHARLES  M.  STIEFF 

Factory  Branch  Wareroom  1 

i 

C.  W^.  "Whitmore,  Mgr.  1030  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va.  j 

QUEEN  QUALITY  SHOES 

THE  SIMPLE  FACT  IS  THIS  : 

No  other  shoe  is  so  enduringly  satisfactory.     You  can't  do 
better  !     You  may  depend  upon  that !     Over  a  million   women  : 
in  this  country  todav  will  tell  you  that  you  can't  do  as  well. 
WHY  NOT  TPY  A  PATE  NJEXT  TIME?     For  sale  only  by 

^W,  J.  HTIvIvSMAN 

Other  Special  Lines  FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

The  Latest  and  Best  Selling  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR   CO. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers 
33-37  East  Seventeenth  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  Carpet  House  of  Richmond 


CARPETS,  RUGS 
LACE  CURTAINS 


....  WRITE  FOR  TRICES  c4ND  SAMPLES.,.. 

George  W.  c/lnderson  &  Sons 

215  E*  Broad  St,  Richmond,   Va* 


FOR 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS 

TELEPHOJS^E  EXCHANGES 

ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS 

RAILWAYS 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY 

FIXTURES 

NOVELTIES,  Etc. 

ADDRESS 


Electrical  Construction  Company  of  Virginia 

ANDREW  PIZZINI,  IVIanager 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


CLAY  DREWRY,  President  JOHN  C.  FREEMAN,  Vice-Prest.  &  Treas. 

DIRECTORS 

Clay  Drewry,      S.  B.  Hughes,     Jno.  C.  Freeman,      Jos.  D.  Beasley, 

Jos.  H.  Estes,  S.  W.  Travers 

DREWRY,   HUGHES  CO. 

Established  1840        Incorporated  1897 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

1412-1418  E.  Gary  St..  Richmond.  Va.  •' 


S YDNOR  &  HUNDLEY 

709.  7iU  7J3  FURNITURE  Btidal  S«its 

East  - — -  ■  a 

Broad  St.  'mfj^ |g -.^^fc*^  Specialty 

RICHMOND,     -    -     VIRGINIA 


KINQAN'S  'RELIABLE"  HAMS 

I  Always  Give  Satisfaction  5 

Kingan  &  Company 

LIMITED 

Pork  and  Beef  Packers  RICHMOND,  VA. 


PAYNE  &  FRIEND 

DEALERS  IN 

China,  Crockery,  Glassware,  Tinware,  Stoves 

Five  and  Ten  Cent  Goods  a  Specialty 
FARMVILLE,  VA. 


WHITE  Sc  COMPANY 

DRUGGISTS 

:-  -    FaRMVILLE,      -      -      V^IRGINIA 

STATIONERY,  PERFUMERY.  COMBS,  BRUSHES^ 


W.  T.  DOYNE 
XHnbertakec  anb  ^furniture  2)ealer 

Furniture  all  styles  and  prices,  "Wall  Paper, 
Window  Shades,  Pictures,  Frames,  School 
Furniture,  Mattresses,  Washing  Machines. 
Upholstering   and  Repairing   of  all  kinds. 

Main  Street  (opposite  Postoffice)        ,        FARMVILLE,  VA. 

Phones :     Store  80,  Residence  90       Try  me  before  you  buy 

C.  E.  CHAPPELL 

DEALER  IN 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits,  Confectioneries 
Stationery,  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods  ,5*  ^  jfc 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Agent  for  Huyler's  Bon-Bons  and  Chocolates 

FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

C.  T.  RIPBERGER  F.  M.  RIPBERGER 

RIPBERGER  BROS. 
fnnc^  (Brocers  anb  donfectioners 

Bafter^,  *  IRestaurant 


anD  Stationery  Store 
ffatmville,    ^    ^    ^    ^    IDirainta 

W.  H.  BURGER 

DEALER  IN 

iFresb  ^eats,  jFtsb,  ©igsters  ^  IFce 


FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


Where  Shall  I  Get  My  New  Hat  ?    Why,  at 

Mrs,  HUNT'S 

OF    COURSE. 

She  carries  the  largest  stock   and    the    best   assortment.     Her 

prices  are  right. 

Farm^^ille,  Viroinia 

Wade  &  Cralle 

DEALERS  IN 

Confe(5lioneries,  Fruits,  Stationery,  School  Supplies 

Pickles,  Olives,  Canned  Meats 

Try  our  Hot  Drinks  Will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call 

WADE  &   CEALLE,  FAEMVILLE,  VA. 


HUNT 

And  you  will  find  him  in  the  best-equipped  Studio  in  the  State 
Where  Perfection  is  Paramount 

H.  H.  HUNT,  Main  Street,    FARMVILLE,  VA. 


Heinz's  Pickles,  Canned    Meats    of  All    Kinds,    Crackers, 
Cakes   and  Candy 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 


FANCY  GROCERIES 


IN  THIS   VICINITY 


Chas.  Bugg  &  Son,  Farmville,  Va. 


Laundry  Machinery  and  Supplies 

Everything  required  for  the 

Institution,  Hotel,  PubKc  or  Family 

LAUNDRY 


Troy  Laundry  flachinery  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  TROY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  KOHNSTflnn  &  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

LAUNDERERS'  MATERIALS 

112  and  114  Franklin  St.,  CHICAGO  87  and  89  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 

Starch  and  Soap  Factories 
PARVONIA  AND  FISH   HOUSE,   NEW  JERSEY 


MORRIS  &  ECKELS 


WHOLESALE 


Laundry  Supplies 


3,3-3,5  N.  High  St.  BALTIMORE,  flD. 


H.  E.BARROW  A.V.RUSSELL 

BARROW  COAL  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

Splint,    Pocahontas,    and    Virginia    City   Coal 
Anthracite  all  Sizes 

Also  Blacksmith's  Coal  FARflVlLLE,  VA. 


W.  B.  Agnew 

DRUGGIST 

CoRiTKB  3bd  and  Main  Strebts  FARMVILLE,  VA. 


HE  dantiest  and  most  complete  line  of  Perfumes,  Toilet  Accessoriea 
and  fine  Toilet  Soaps  in  Farmville.  The  most  popular  Soda  Fount- 
ain in  town.  Everything  belonging  to  a  first-class  drug  store  at 
reasonable  prices.  Southern  Express  Money  Order  Office.  Tabard 
Inn  Library  Station.      ^      ^,ilt^^Jt^jlt^^^ 


Young  Ladies:   When  you  go  in  your  own  homes,  remember  that 

E.  A.  CLELAND 

LYNCaJBURG,  VA. 

can  do  your — 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING 

— for  you.  ■  — 

A.  H.  FETTING 


—    MANUFA-CTURER  OF 


(^xnk  fetter  Jratermlg  J^mrirg 

Temporary  Location,  213  North  Liberty  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Special  Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished  on  Class  Pins,  Medals,  Rings,  &c. 


W.  T.  CLARK 

EEPS  the  best  line  of  Shoes  for  Ladies.  Try 
his  Ziegler  Brothers'  Fine  Shoes  made  spec- 
ially for  the  Normal  School  trade. 


Main  Street,     -----    FARMVILLE,  VA. 


Calumet  Tea  and  Coffee  Company 

SI  and  53  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


nnS.  L.  L.  KEISTER 

DEALER  IN 

TANCY  GOODS 

WHITE  GOODS   AND   NOTIONS     V    V    V    9    9 

/^AiN  STREET  PflRMVIIiLE,  VlRGINia 

Has  what  few  of  the  small  town  newspapers  have.     The  people 

want  it  for  its  complate  local  news;  the  business  public 

for  its  excellence  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  Best  in  Southside  Vieginia. 

Subscription  rates,  $1  a  year. 

Address,  THE  FAEMVILLE  HEEALD,  Farmville,  Virginia. 

GEORGE  E.  COX 

DEALER   IN 

Flooring,  Ceiling,  Shingles,  Groceries,  Confectioneries 

Tobacco,  Cigars  and  Fruits  of  All  Kinds 
FARMVILLE,  VA. 


ESTABLISHED  1838  INCORPORATED  1880 

THE  FARMVILLE  MILLS 

FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

Manu/a^urers  of  Patent  Family^  Extra  and  Superfine 

Flours,  Pure   Water  Ground   Meal,    Bran 

Ships  tuff,    Millfeed^    Etc.^    Etc. 

GEORGE  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 

STAPLE   AND   FANCY 


GROCERIES 

Dty  Goods^  Boots   and   Shoes,   Gtoceries,   Provisions,  Millfeed 
Corn,  Oats,  Field  Seed 

Comer  Main  and  Second  Streets  FARMVILLE,    VIRGINIA 

I  C.  C.  COWAN  i 

Undertalcer  and  Kurniture  Dealer  | 
FARM VILIvE,  VA.  | 

Salem  ]J[attr@gg,  Bfeddin^  and  Bxeekiop  60. 

SAIvElVd,    VIRGINIA 
CHARLES  I^.  PHILIvIPS,  proprietor  | 

pianufaeturers  of  all  Kinda  of  jHattresses,  Y^<&Ase  PilloMS,  Bolgfeg 

HAIR  AND  COTTON  MATTRESSES  RENOVATED 

SILK  FLOSS  SOFA  PILLOWS 

Special  attention  given  School  and  Institution  work.      Prices  and  Samples 
Furnished  on  Application 


®l|0  3mt  National  lank 

FARMVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


United  States  Depository  Capital  $50,000 


N.  B.  DAVIDSON,  President 
A.  G.  OLAPHAM,  Vice-President 
JOHN  W.  LONG,  Cashier 
J.  L.  BUGG,  Assistant  Cashier 


We  solicit  your  banking  business.     No  account  too  small  to 
receive  our  courteous  attention. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rent 
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